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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


There is a very notable calm as we write in the 
aspect of home affairs. Domestic politics have 
been slumbering soundly since the General Election 
and still remain ‘in a more comatose condition than at any time dur- 
ing the last ten years. No doubt with November, when Cabinet 
Ministers confer on forthcoming legislation, and subsequently drop 
broad hints as to its nature, the political world will endeavour to 
rouse itself, but we shall be surprised if any very general interest 
is attracted by legislative projects or party skirmishes for some 
time to come. We hope the Cabinet will take note of the mood of 
public opinion, and in deciding the order of legislation will bear in 
mind that, humanly speaking, they are sure of commanding a 
majority for five or six clear sessions, and that the more heroic and 
contentious matters might well stand over for the present. Those 
who urge that the first business under a Unionist régime should be 
a reduction of Irish Members to their proper numerical strength, a 
reform of the House of Lords, the establishment of an Irish 
Catholic University, an Old-Age Pensions Bill on present data, or 
an out-and-out repeal of the Death Duties, in our judgment griev- 
ously misconceive the situation, and would urge the Ministry on 
the precipitous and fatal path of their predecessors. We believe the 
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Unionist leaders will take a practical and business-like view of the 
outlook, bearing in mind that sessions are short and that Queen’s 
speeches of late years have been unduly long, while endless dis- 
appointment is caused by brilliant still-born promises. Let the 
legislative ends for once be proportioned to the parliamentary 
means. Part of next session has been already mortgaged to an 
Irish Land Bill, and Mr. Gerald Balfour (the Irish Secretary) is 
admittedly anxious to extend the scope of the Congested Districts 
Board ; the agricultural interest has unquestionably a prior claim 
on the remainder of the year, and if there is to be a serious revision 
of taxation, and, as a subordinate measure, a cheap Agricultural 
Parcels Post (an experiment we should like to see tried, even if it 
cost the country something), there would not be time for more 
than one other considerable measure, which in our judgment 
should be a Compensation to Workmen for Accidents Bill, a subject 
that has been delayed and mismanaged for many years. At the 
same time, the question of Old-Age Pensions might well be ad- 
vanced a stage by the appointment of a further committee of 
investigation to complete the labours unfinished by Lord Aberdare’s 
heterogeneous and stormy Commission. We hope, finally, that it 
may be found feasible to amend the Finance Act of last year by 
exempting properties from paying the higher death duty twice 


within, say,a period of twenty years, as may well happen under 
the present system to the irretrievable ruin of the owner and the 
crippling of a large neighbourhood. These suggestions are prob- 
ably susceptible of improvement on further reflection, but we are 
convinced that in affirming the desirability of a comparatively 
humdrum as opposed to a harassing session, we express the views 
of the great bulk of the Unionist Party. 


The best that can be said, speaking generally, of 

Tue FOREIGN our Foreign Relations, is that we are still at peace 
with other nations, but those most steeped in 

diplomatic knowledge are said to view the out look with anxiety, if 
not with alarm. It is becoming clear to all but the blind that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance is growing more closely knit together 
every month, and that it is less directed against the Central Powers 
of Europe than against the British Empire. Germany is not un- 
naturally relieved at this change of policy, which, if it became settled, 
would spare her a severe strain; this probably accounts for her 
otherwise unintelligible support of France and Russia in robbing 
Japan of the fair fruits of her victory over China, as well as for the 
general support she has given the Alliance in the Far East, and 
which some people think she will extend to France in some of her 
African ambitions. The further afield the Franco-Russian com- 
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bination works, the more likely they are to forget their respective 
frontiers,and the greater the security of Germany; so she consequently 
feels disposed to watch Russia's activity in Eastern Asia, and France’s 
menace of the Nile Valley in a benevolent spirit, feeling, for the 
first time for a quarter of a century, that a great European war 
might arise without involving her. It may be disappointing to 
many Englishmen, in spite of their keen commercial rivalry with 
the Germans, to find a hitherto friendly Power disposed to 
concur with an admittedly hostile combination in their anti- 
British policy, but we have only ourselves to thank for it. What 
is called Public Opinion has so impregnated generation after 
generation of British Foreign Ministers with the idea that “ Great 
Britain does not entangle herself in Alliances,” that we rejected 
the overtures of the Triple Alliance in its palmy days, when our 
accession would have assured the peace of Europe for twenty years. 
A year ago we might probably have joined it with similar etfect, 
but our obstinate adherence to an ancient prejudice was insur- 
mountable, and it is a question now as to whether the Triple Alliance 
will be renewed next year. Germany’s attitude is certainly com- 
patible with the belief that it will be dissolved, as she is seeking 
to place herself on good terms with France and Russia. Great 
Britain still pursues her solitary and unpopular course, which we 
admit has not a bad record behind it—we have had a tolerably 
prosperous century—but Englishmen are beginning to take a more 
intelligent interest in Foreign Affairs, and are asking themselves 
whether too many eggs are not put into one basket. Nowadays, 
as may be gathered from any newspaper, we are in constant con- 
tact with other Powers all over the world, and find ourselves 
thwarted, e.g., in China, simply because other nations have formed 
Alliances to protect their interests. 


The Daily Chronicle, which gives close and capable 
A a attention to external affairs, contained a forcible 
leading article on this subject in its issue of 
October 9th, pointing out that the persistent unfriendliness of 
France towards this country has “disturbed,” if it has not 
“broken,” the “old and profound attachment to France which 
the Liberal Party has cherished,” and that “if this administration 
decides in self-defence to place the British fleet at the disposal of 
the Triple Alliance, Liberal opposition to such a policy would be 
weakened to a point which would render it a nullity. Has this 
contingency ever presented itself to men who have squeezed us in 
Egypt—in Siam—in Newfoundland—in China—in Africa—to a 
point which has created half-a-dozen situations of extreme gravity ? 
Lord Salisbury is bound to think first of all of the safety of the 
20* 
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British Empire. He has the official knowledge; he has the 
responsibility. If France presses him in the pursuit of her double 
dream of a Colonial Empire and an unquestioned and unlimited 
service of Russian policy in the Far East—a service of gratitude 
which, we admit, has its touching and pathetic side—no effective 
voice can be raised in England against any measure of safety he 
may deem it prudent to adopt.” It is gratifying to note that if 
we are an isolated, we are at any rate a united nation, and that 
Lord Salisbury is accepted by his keenest political opponents as 
the best judge of the policy to be pursued. We believe the nation 
would be glad to learn that Great Britain had thrown her weight 
into the scales of peace by the formation of a Quadruple Alliance, 
though there is always the alternative of Conscription. 


An encouraging indication of the amount of use- 

Tae Navy ful national work which can be performed by 
the voluntary association of private individuals is 

afforded by the Navy League’s success during the short period ot 
its existence. In its stirring appeal to the inhabitants of Greater 
Britain, it strikes a chord of common interest to the whole Empire, 
and the response promises to be most satisfactory. On behalf of 
the League, Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton has addressed a letter to 
our fellow-countrymen in the Colonies setting forth the vital 
interest to them of that command of the sea which is now univer- 
sally conceded to be the condition of the continuance of this 
Empire. In reply, The Cape Times suggests that forthwith Cape 
Colony and Natal should defray the cost of several cruisers, to 
be the nucleus of a squadron at the disposal of the Admiralty 
for service in any part of the world, and the Cape Town Chamber 
of Commerce, at a special meeting, has resolved “that this Colony 
should contribute towards the cost of the Imperial Navy” and 
has founded a joint committee with the Town Council to further 
the objects of the Navy League. A Natal newspaper is of opinion 
that we are already on the eve of a naval federation ; in Toronto 
and Hong Kong branches of the Navy League are being started, 
and The Melbourne Age writes in warm approval of combined 
action. The Navy League’s colonial manifesto is thus rendering 
signal and fruitful service to the Empire. From its offices in 13, 
Victoria Street, London, it is disseminating sound knowledge on 
naval questions, and it bids fair to educate and crystallize the 
vague desires of countless fellow Britons into an organized and 
formidable Imperial opinion that no Ministry, either here or in 
the Colonies, will be able to ignore. We regret to observe that 
the Navy League still encounters some discouragement from the 
London newspapers—which are morbidly jealous of one another 
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—owing to its having originated with The Pall Mall Gazette. At 
present it has no connection with any newspaper. 


Now, what do we mean by the phrase “com- 
CoMMASD OF mand of the sea,” which is the alpha and 
omega of Imperial Defence ? We venture to give 
the following as a definition of British supremacy on the high 
seas: (1) A navy whose battleships can be reckoned upon to cope 
with those of any likely combination of hostile Powers, and whose 
fast cruisers are sufficiently numerous to be detached for special 
duties. (2) A military force to garrison and hold certain strate- 
gic points and coaling-stations, so as to enable our fleets to move 
about with complete confidence in the ability of the land forces to 
guard all that the navy needs for its free action. (3) An organiza- 
tion directed to the fulfilment of the above objects, decentralized 
as far as possible, and providing that each defended station of the 
Empire, whether held by Imperial troops or colonial forces, be 
kept in readiness for war, and their stores so distributed as to be 
immediately available to meet probable contingencies. With our 
forces distributed and provided for as sketched above, it is hardly 
conceivable that any battleships would be employed in war out of 
European waters, on account of the difficulties of coal and ammu- 
nition supplies. If, however, hostile battleships should venture 
into distant waters our own must follow and destroy them there, 
and find ample replenishment after the engagement. The sane 
difficulty of supply would present itself to hostile cruisers wh'ch 
might attempt to make war upon our commerce far from home ; 
but our own cruisers must be free from such cares, relying upon 
the land forces to hold strategic points and coaling-stations. Just 
as Nelson dogged the combined fleets of France and Spain until he 
finally defeated them at Trafalgar, so must we, in any future war, 
discover and annihilate the sea-going squadrons of our adversary, 
and ensure the trade routes of our colonial commerce. 


Our new Commander-in-Chief has this month 

a... formally taken over his duties, and the news- 
paper-reading public, being of opinion that chaos 

reigns in our military organization, looks to Lord Wolseley to 
evolve order. This sounds quite simple, and if the army were 
merely the commercial concern to which it has become habitual 
to compare it, a@ man of his proved capacity would doubt- 
less be able to fashion it into an adequate business-like 
machine during his five years’ term of office. But our army is 
not a machine in the sense in which we apply the term to the 
armies of our continental neighbours. In their case a known 
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quantity of men attain a certain age on a certain date, and there 
by become soldiers and serve for a fixed number of years in bar- 
racks which are situated within a few miles of their homes. In 
our case an unknown number of men of uncertain ages find that 
they are hungry and cold and out of employment at odd times, 
and it occurs to them that they would like to become soldiers. 
True, they have on many an occasion proved themselves splendid 
soldiers, but none the less is our army primarily a social organiza- 
tion, and, as such, liable to be affected by circumstances which the 
military staff cannot foresee. The first thing which any Comman- 
der-in-Chief must make up his mind about is—what is the object 
of our army? Is it to be utilized solely for home defence? Is it 
merely to provide garrisons for India and the chief coaling-stations 
of the Empire? Is it to co-operate with the navy in aggressive 
warfare? Isit to take part as a contingent side by side with a conti- 
nental ally ? Or is it to be in readiness to perform all these duties ? 
Until we know the purpose for which the army is maintained we 
cannot efficiently prepare it for the execution of its duty. It seems 
to us that force of circumstances must compel Lord Wolseley to 
the view that our army is expected to perform all the duties 
enumerated above, in which case he will have to admit that its 
present numbers are quite inadequate to the task. He is not 
afraid of speaking out, and may be trusted to put his opinion 
clearly before the Government of the day. We have been increas- 
ing our territories and our responsibilities in various parts of the 
world without augmenting our fighting men. Our infantry bat- 
talions of the line are too few in number, and the home battalions 
too weak in rank and file to perform the ordinary duties of peace- 
time. If these glaring defects are to be remedied, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must give up all idea of decreased army estimates, 
and it will be as well that he should learn the facts early. Exemp- 
tion from universal Conscription is an expensive luxury. 


_ Mr. Edwin Cannan, the eminent Oxford statistician 

See * has once more come to the relief of depressed 
humanity. He read a paper to the British Associa- 

tion, showing that the break-neck pace of the British birth-rate is 
at last slowing down, and that in the middle of next century the 
population of England will probably become stationary. As this 
prediction is so contrary to both the general run of expert prophecy, 
as well as popular belief, it is worth analyzing Mr. Cannan’s method. 
Between 1801 and 1891 there have been ten censuses, showing a 
growth of population in England and Wales from nine to twenty- 
nine millions. From these a perfectly unsophisticated person 
would derive no inference as to future increase, and there is a great 
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deal to be said for this view. A very able mathematician, to whom 
the figures of the ten censuses had been submitted, declared that 
they were so irregular “ that he didn’t believe any law of increase 
whatever could be deduced from them.” But “a slightly 
sophisticated person, such as a school-boy, whose arithmetic 
report is v.g.,” would probably divide the total increase of twenty 
millions by ninety, and so obtain an average annual increase of 
222,222, and infer that in sixty years the population will amount 
to 42} millions, twenty-nine millions plus sixty times his estimate 
of the annual increase. His schoolmaster would probably tell you 
that this calculation is wrong, as the amount of increase is not 
the clue, but the rate of increase, and that if in ninety years the 
population multiplies by 32 (from nine to twenty-nine millions), 
in another ninety, i.e., in 1981, it will be ninety-three millions, and 
ninety years after that over 300 millions, and so on. In reality, 
the rapid ratio of the present century throws no light on past or 
future centuries. Retrospectively, it would show that in a.p. 525 
there were scarcely two persons in England, and prospectively it 
reveals a population of a thousand million in less than 300 years. 
No estimate of population is worth making unless it recognizes “the 
obvious factors” governing its condition. These are births, immi- 
gration, deaths, and emigration, and an increase depends upon the 
two first exceeding the two last; and to effect a rational forecast 
you must seek to ascertain the balance between births and deaths, 
immigration and emigration. Speaking not of localities, in many 
of which migration plays a great part, but of England, births and 
deaths are the real governing factors, and the other two may be, 
comparatively speaking, ignored ; ¢.g., from 1881-1891 the excess of 
emigration was far greater than in any previous decade, amounting 
as it did to 601,388, but this was less than one-sixth of the excess 
of births over deaths during the same period. 


Future population may, therefore, with adequate 

ag lnc accuracy be considered to depend upon the rela- 
tion between births and deaths. There is some 

certainty in the matter of deaths. The ages of people are recorded 
with tolerable accuracy at each census, and we may say that those 
between ten and twenty at one census are the survivors of the 
group returned as under ten at the preceding census: and from 
the decrease of one of these groups or generations between any 
two successive censuses, you can predict the decrease of the next 
generation when it has reached the same age. “If you know, for 
example, that all the people over ninety-five in 1881 died before 
1891, you may safely assume that all the people over ninety-five 
in 1891 will have died in 1901.” And so from a death-rate of twenty- 
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seven per cent. among the fifty to sixty class in 1881-1891, you 
may assume a like mortality in the same class in the succeeding 
decade. The efficacy of this method of calculation has been 
abundantly proved during the last thirty years—in 1863 the com- 
pilers of the 1861 census printed a table estimating the popu- 
lation of 1881 over twenty years old at 14,168,000, or within 
210,000 of the actual returns, and the compilers of 1871 were 
within 60,000 of the 1881 results. Similar calculations in 1881 
would have been about as near the mark, and Mr. Cannan 
has worked out the estimate for 1891 in each quinquennium 
of age with astonishingly accurate results. He has also applied 
the same system to the future, showing how many people over ten 
there will be in 1901, how many over twenty in 1911, over thirty 
in 1921, and so on up to 1951, thus giving the dwindling history 
of one generation from 6,948,668 persons under ten in 1891 to 
2,688,000 between sixty and seventy in 1951. The unknown 
factor to be sought in future increase is consequently the births. 
There has been a distinct check in the birth-rate since 1876 with 
the exception of 1891, when a sharp upward rise (due to the 
recent influenza epidemic, which, by killing off the old people, 
enabled the young ones to marry) occurred. What is the pro- 
bable number of future births? This depends on the number of 
men and women between certain ages, say twenty and forty. 
From 1853 to 1876 the number of births increased rapidly, being 
always about twelve per cent. of the rapidly growing number of 
people between twenty and forty. With the check of 1876 the 
rate naturally began to decline, and in ten years it had got down 
to eleven per cent., in 1890 it was ten per cent., and in 1894 . 
reached 93 per cent. To keep the absolute number of births 
stationary the rate should reach under nine per cent. in 1901, 
and slightly over eight per cent. in 1911, near which percentage it 
should remain. Will this fall take place during the next fifteen 
years? Mr. Cannan does not answer this question absolutely, but 
gives very good reasons for thinking it will, and that the popula- 
tion of England and Wales will reach a maximum of 374 millions 
in the middle of next century, and “a decrease of population may 
become the bugbear of alarmists.” This valuable document will 
be published in the next number of The Economic Journal, and 
it cannot fail to attract the attention and raise the spirits of all 
interested in social well-being. 


Dr. Temple, the Bishop of London, in his triennial 

A Bisnor’s charge to the clergy of his vast diocese on October 
CHARGE, : . ; 

18th, dealt in his masterly and unflinching way 

with some of the leading ideas that have been floating in men’s 

minds this autumn. He is always clear, discriminating, and 
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forcible, and carries as much weight with the laity as any Bishop of 
the Episcopate, probably because his discourses are free from the 
“ professional” colouring that usually tinges the diocesan dis- 
course. He urged his hearers to unremitting zeal in their 
campaign against impurity and intemperance, which could only be 
effective in proportion as public opinion was influenced; splendid 
and sudden reform is not to be looked for, and lasting victory can 
only be obtained by winning men’s convictions rather than by 
coercing their practices. In dealing with religious divergences, 
Dr. Tenyple is evidently anxious lest, in a laudable desire for an 
outward Reunion of Christendom, men should ignore the immense 
increase of spiritual force that must precede any real strengthen- 
ing of Christianity. Let Churchmen look to it that the calls they 
have received this year to unite with the Roman Church and the 
Nonconformists do not rend their own Church into two, rather 
than gather all Christians into one fold. The letter from the Pope 
to the people of England “ breathed throughout an ardent longing 
that they might join with him and his in the true bonds of 
Christian love, and share with him and his in the service 
and worship of their common Master,’ but it was dominated 
by the spirit of conscious superiority, and contained no whisper 
of compromise to which English Churchmen could incline 
their hearts. Dr. Temple implied that his clergy would not be 
contributing to the object many have in view, if they made the 
loose talk about reunion an excuse for questionable infringements 
of the service prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer. Assum- 
ing the steadfastness of the Church in preserving her own unity, he 
turned to consider the opportunity now given her of setting her 
house in order. He spoke scornfully of the sale of livings as 
scandalizing to the conscience, and while approving of the Arch- 
bishop’s Bill as an experiment in restriction, seems to contemplate 
ultimate prohibition of sale and purchase of a cure of souls as 
among the possibilities of the future. Among other domestic 
difficulties are the impoverishment of the clergy and the difficulty 
of removing useless and incompetent members of the ministry. 
The remedies for dealing with these abuses which the Bishop of 
London would apply are, for the first, some system of supplement- 
ing the income of the poorest livings out of more prosperous 
endowments, and so fixing a minimum stipend of £200; while for 
second, the Benifices Resignation Act “seemed to open a suitable 
door for entering on this subject.” The reluctance in the absence 
of a pension fund to get rid of an incompetent minister is very 
natural, and until every incumbent with a living over the mini- 
mum considered necessary for his maintenance is compelled to 
contribute to a retiring fund, the difficulty is not likely to be 
relieved. 
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On the burning question of Voluntary Schools. 

ee the Bishop of London was equally sober and 
pregnant. The Church has steadily and stren- 

uously supported her schools in the face of growing pressure, 
but the strain seems to have reached a breaking point, and some 
relief has become a necessity if the dual system of Board Schools 
and Voluntary Schools is to be maintained. Dr. Temple thinks, 
and consequently does not shrink from saying, that a great deal of 
money now spent on elementary education is wasted, and that we 
might both improve our system and effect considerable economy. 
The Church schools are not responsible for the present spendthrift 
system, the standard of which is set by the School Boards, which 
are exempt from all check. This is perfectly true, and in forcing the 
pace, the Boards enjoy the double satisfaction of dipping deeply 
into other people’s pockets, to the ruinous detriment of a hated com- 
petitor. In 1870 Mr. Forster declared that a rate of threepence 
in the pound would amply cover the expenses of the School Board 
work, but unfortunately that limit was not imposed, and there has 
been a steady growth of the rate, which the Education Department 
has combined with the local authority to stimulate. The ratepayer 
is a docile beast of burden, who does not know how to help himself, 
and no one tries to enlighten him, except at election times, 
when the clearest lay brain may well be confused by the wilful 
diffusion of erroneous statements with regard to matters of fact. 
Even a sixpenny limit would probably have saved the situation— 
the education would have been as good, and we should have been 
spared the painful controversies that seem inevitable. Another 
change is to be noted in the Board School system, in addition to 
extravagance, which is due to the absence of guarantee as to the 
character of religious instruction, “even when that instruction is 
given on otherwise sound lines.” The London School Board leads 
the way in this matter by denouncing as a test any inquiry into 
the religious belief of the teachers. Dr. Temple admits that tests 
may be tyrannical, but this feeling may be carried too far, and in 
the present instance is hardly consistent with common-sense. “If 
a man is to teach mathematics or geography it is reasonable to 
inquire whether he can teach mathematics or geography; and 
surely if a man is to teach the New Testament it is reasonable to 
enquire whether he can teach the New Testament. It is unreason- 
able in the School Board system and under the Act of 1870 to ask 
him to what religious body he belongs or what religious formulary 
expresses his faith ; but since he is to teach the New Testament it 
is hardly rational to say that he must not be asked whether he 
believes the statements contained in it. He cannot teach those 
statements in the sense, and the only sense, in which he is required 
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to teach them if he does not believe them.” It would be a breach 
of faith to prejudice the position of teachers who have entered on 
their work under the present system, but the Bishop of London 
affirms that Churchmen can never consent that this system shall 
universally prevail. It is no answer to point to the manner in 
which the children acquit themselves in examinations in religious 
knowledge, as “religious knowledge of things one does not believe 
in is of no religious value whatever.” Dr. Temple concluded this 
part of his charge with the following important pronouncement :— 

“It is nob the knowledge that is wanted, it is the belief ; and for that reason 
it is far more important that we should have religious men and true believers 
teaching in our schools than that we should have an excellent curriculum of re- 
ligious instruction. The men we want are men who will teach the New Testament 
as the supreme authority in faith and conduct, who believe in what they teach, 
and are trying to live in accordance with it, and who will train their scholars, 
not in knowledge only, but in religious life. Iam glad to say that many of the 
Board School teachers fully answer to the description which I have given; but we 
have no guarantee for this, and the tendency to let them handle the New Testa- 
ment as they please, and ‘discard what they disagree from, is a very serious 
thing. If they begin with putting aside the account of our Lord’s Incarnation, 
as given in the opening chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and the account 
of His nature, as contained in the opening chapter of St. John, we do not know 


what is to prevent the Christian religion from becoming a moral philosophy, with 
no truly religious character at all.” 


In emphasizing the services rendered to the State 

Tuer CLarms. as well as to the Church by the Voluntary Schools, 
the Bishop of London pointed to the great expense 

spared the ratepayers by the construction and repair of these 
buildings out of private munificence. Substantial annual contri- 
butions to their maintenance flow froin the same source, and the 
gratuitous services of both clergy and laity ungrudgingly dis- 
charge duties which in other institutions are performed by paid 
collectors, clerks, and accountants. Assistance from the public 
funds should rather come from the Exchequer than from the rates, 
which are already too large, and press oppressively upon a very 
small portion of the property of the country. It would, moreover, 
injure the Church to make her the instrument of increasing the 
rates, and aid from the rates implies control by the ratepayers, 
which could not be kept within adequate bounds. A final and 
most cogent objection to rate-aid is the fear that it would inevit- 
ably check the flow of voluntary subscriptions to such an extent as 
to undermine the claim of these schools for recognition. The 
Archbishop’s private conference has the settlement of questions of 
policy in its hands, however, and Churchmen will loyally uphold 
their decision. Dr. Temple concluded a charge which we venture 
to think for courage, comprehensiveness, and suggestion, ranks 
very high among the many remarkable utterances of this autumn, 
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by enforcing the incumbency upon supporters of the Voluntary 
system not to relax their efforts. When complaint is made by 
subscribers of the injustice of having to pay twice over—once 


through the rates and again by subscriptions—and it is half hinted 
that it might be as well to abandon the struggle, let it not be for- 
gotten that with all the schools on the rates there would be a great 
addition to the latter, which former subscribers might find quite 
as burdensome as their previous double contribution. Now by 
their sacrifices they at any rate purchase “the untouched manage- 
ment of their schools 


a thing of inestimable value.” 


We also refer to three other policies upon 

Ture Poricies. the Education Question now before the public, 

identified respectively with the names of Mr. Hugh 

Price Hughes, Cardinal Vaughan, and the National Education 
League of Birmingham, which threatens to resuscitate in defence 
of the compromise of 1870, to which it was so bitterley opposed as 
being too unsecular. We are threatened with a fourth scheme 
as soon as the Archbishop's Committee has concluded its sittings, 
- but it may reasonably be assumed that upholders of the Voluntary 
system will merge their differences, and loyally accept the recom- 
mendation of that catholic and competent body. Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes proposes that all the Voluntary Schools shall be sur- 
rendered to School Boards conditional on the teaching of the 
Apostles’ Creed in all public elementary schools, subject always 
to the Conscience Clause. This suggestion has not commended 
itself, so far as we can see, to any party to the controversy, and 
is described by Mr. Stead, who has done not a little to bring 
Mr. Hughes into prominence, as a “ fatuous proposal.” The pro- 
moter of this suggestion has unsuccessfully sought to ride two 
horses at once by representing himself to the denominationalists 
as willing to make a great sectional sacrifice in the interests 
of Christian harmony and religious teaching, while he has 
endeavoured to conciliate the Nonconformists by showing 
that in reality there was no sacrifice in question, as the present 
Board School curriculum usually contains the Apestles’ Creed. 

None the less, Mr. Price Hughes’s suggestion is a significant 

signpost in the discussion, which is anything but discouraging 
to the supporters of Voluntary Schools, for it shows how far out 
of sight we are of the time when Mr. Forster’s settlement was 

threatened from the purely secular side. Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s 

campaign against religious teaching has been ignominiously aban- 
doned, and his school of progress are now compelled to shelter 
themselves behind orthodox Nonconformity, whose slogan is 
“The Compromise of 1870, and squeeze the Voluntary Schools.” 
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Cardinal Vaughan’s demand appears to us to be equally unprac- 
tical with Mr. Hughes’s, though it possesses considerable logical 
force, and is free of arriére pensée. It is shortly this: that 
primary education having become a “ recognized legal public right 
to be had at the expense of the State,” the latter should be pre- 
pared to provide for the maintenance of all primary schools, 
whether in public or private hands, satisfying itself by inspection 
that in secular matters they are efficient. If this scheme were 
adopted our educational system might be fairly regarded as one in 
which the denominationalists called most of the tunes, while the 
State paid the largest share of the piper. 


This eminent scientist died on September 28th, 

_———- at Garches, near St. Cloud in his seventy-third 
year. His discoveries in the laws of fermentation 

have made him famous throughout the world; what he ascer- 
tained was that all forms of fermentation are due to minute 
living organisms, and that they are the source of disease; his 
remedy was to extirpate one disease by the introduction of another, 
in the same way that small-pox has been treated by means of vac- 
cination. Minute organisms have apparently their antipathies, 
as in the case of all visible forms of life; the introduction of one 
species of germ causes the disappearance of another, the milder 
disease superseding the graver one. Pasteur also preached the use 
of antiseptic treatment in surgery, and has had some success in 
treating hydrophobia. Sir Joseph Lister, at the celebration of 
Pasteur’s seventieth birthday, paid him the following eloquent 
tribute : “ There is certainly not in the entire world a single per- 
son to whom medical science is more indebted than to you. Your 
researches on fermentation have thrown a flood of light which has 
illuminated the gloomy shadows of surgery. You have raised 
the veil which had for centuries covered infectious diseases. 
Medicine and surgery are eager on this great occasion to offer 
you the profound homage of their admiration and gratitude.” 
In benefitting men he also benefited animals—cattle, sheep, and 
silkworms are under obligation to him. The diseases he quelled 
affected all forms of life down to the plant; and the latter, as a 
vine, was regenerated by the healing hand of Pasteur’s genius. 
It is necessary to say this, because there are people in this country 
who claim an exceeding virtue for their sympathy with animals, 
and who denounce Pasteur on account of some of his experiments. 
A newspaper that we much respect, in a memorial article on 
Pasteur said that his disservices to humanity outweighed his 
services, accusing him of having diminished man’s sense of re- 
sponsibility to animals. We plead also for enlarging the “moral 
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capacity ” of the human race, and we maintain that it is justifiable 
—nay, that it is imperative on moral grounds—to inflict the minor 
form of suffering on animals in order to spare human beings the 
greater suffering which, without experiments, may remain per- 
manent for generations. It is not generous to excite simple folk 
against the beneficent iabour of a Pasteur, by denouncing vivisec- 
tion; and extreme sensitiveness to animal treatinent is frequently 
accompanied by callousness to human suffering. Pasteur never 
inflicted a needless pang on any living creature; his mission in 
life, in which he so gloriously succeeded, was the alleviation of 
suffering and the destruction of disease. All nations are indebted 
to him for his splendid achievements in these directions. 


We have a disagreeable question to deal with in 
ae... South America in reference to a disputed boun- 
BounDARY —qary-line between British Guiana and Venezuela 
QUESTION. 2 . : 

which has remained unsettled for a hundred years. 

There is no question, on our part, of attempting to extend British 
territory, our case resting solely upon the vindication of original 
rights, the boundary-line claimed by Great Britain being that of 
the Dutch Colony when it was ceded to us in 1795. The Times 
states the case in an article published on October 17th with 
cogency and moderation. In our acquisition from the Dutch was 
a boundary dispute with the Spaniards, whom the Republic of 
Venezuela has since superseded. The British spirit of compro- 
mise has its weak side, for unfinished issues leave no permanent 
repose. As a compromise in this case, we entered into an agree- 
ment with Venezuela in 1850 to treat the disputed area as neutral 
territory in which, pending the decision of their mutual claims, 
neither Government was to encroach. In spite of this, from time 
to time Venezuelan settlements have been made upon the neutral 
territory. At last a Venezuelan force crossed the Cuyuni river 
and established itself on British territory. It was impossible to 
tolerate this, and a force of British police was ordered to remove 
the Venezuelan flag. The officers carrying out these orders were 
arrested and carried into Venezuela. The British Government 
demands reparation for this outrage, which for the moment super- 
sedes the boundary quarrel. There is a limit, after all, to the 
forbearance a great State can exhibit to a small one. Feeble- 
ness does not exonerate aggression. 


Venezuela has resorted to the device of endea- 
vouring to excite the jealousy of the United 
States in this dispute with Great Britain. She 
has succeeded in getting an ex parte statement of her boundary 


THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 
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case embodied in a despatch from the American Secretary of State, 
who has availed himself of the occasion to expound the modern 
development of the Monroe Doctrine. We shall give every 
attention to what the Secretary of State says, and shall bear 
with equanimity the abuse of the more blatant organs of the 
American Press, such as The New York Tribune, which says 
that England knows she is wrong and commits an “ iniquitous 
act,” adding “the whole region in dispute is scored with British 
boundary lines drawn by diplomatic buccaneers, none of these 
lines having any better excuse than the demands of British greed.” 
A distinguished American editor has recently told us “the 
newspapers have the strongest possible motives for approving 
hostile demonstrations. They rely on large sales for profits, 
and for large sales on sensational news. Nothing does so 
much to keep sensational news coming in as war.” It is 
gratifying—when newspapers thus actuated are endeavouring to 
make mischief between two countries whose friendship should be 
steadfastly maintained—to find an influential organ like The 
Evening Post of New York approving the British action and 
condemning those who clamour against an imaginary violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. It is difficult to see how this doctrine can 
be dragged in to affect the Venezuelan dispute. The original 
Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed in 1823 by President Monroe to 
the effect that the American continents were not “henceforth to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
Powers,” but “with the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European Power we have not, and we shall not interfere.” 
The American Jingoes have developed this originally rational 
policy into a sort of diplomatic protectorate of North and South 
America: apparently a European nation may be outraged by the 
invasion of its territory, and big Uncle Sam stands by to resist a 
claim for redress. Of course Europe would never submit to this 
pretension, and no sensible American would sustain it. The cor- 
respondent of The Times, who does real service to both countries 
by his careful information, tells us that “ the doctrine may or may 
not cover the present case, but nothing will be gained by pretend- 
ing it does not exist.” We should say that all informed English- 
men are aware of its existence, and are prepared to accept it as 
explained in the message of 1823. 


The inquiry into the outrage on missionaries pro- 

Tue Britis ceeded in so supine a manner that Lord Salisbury 
vo Cuina. very wisely determined to send an ultimatum to 
China demanding the dismissal of the Viceroy of 

Sze-chuen, upon whom the responsibility rested of not having 
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prevented the massacre at Wha-sang and for not punishing 
its perpetrators. The British fleet was ordered at the same time 
to ascend the Yangtse-Kiang, and threaten Nankin. The Chinese 
Governinent complied with extraordinary celerity : within twenty- 
four hours, the Emperor gazetted the dismissal of the Viceroy, 
and declared him to be for ever incapable of holding office. It 
is to be hoped this exemplary punishment will have the effect 
of deterring Chinese officials from conniving at outrages, or 
from watching them take place with complacency. We are 
not sanguine as to the permanent effect of the Viceroy’s 
degradation—it will be immediately explained away in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the ordinary Chinese mind. If English people 
want instruction about China, they cannot do better than study 
the series of remarkable letters which have been appearing for 
some time in The Times, under the heading of “The Far Eastern 
Question.” The writer makes a particular study of Chinese in- 
stitutions, and of the Chinese people. He is the only foreigner, 
not enjoying an official position, who has been received by the 
Tsung-li-Yamen (the Board of Foreign Relations). He had a two 
hours’ discussion with the dignitaries who compose this board, and a 
very hopeless one it was. The conviction of the writer is that the 
Chinese mind and the Western mind revolve in different spheres 
which have only one point of real contact, viz., physical force! 
They yielded to this alone in the Sze-chuen affair: it was the 
appearance of the British warships which forced compliance 
with the ultimatum. Directly the appearance of force is removed 
they will relapse into their normal state, in which hatred of the 
“foreign devil” is a fundamental principle. Outrages against 
foreigners are sure to occur from time to time. Missionaries are 
bound to recognize this, and at least they may be appealed 
to, if they persist in their attempts to proselytize a people 
which has shown itself so far impervious to Western modes of 
thought and faith, to go forth upon their dangerous task alone, 
and not take with them helpless women, young girls, and 
children. There is no bravery in exposing the lives of these. 
Roman Catholic missionaries set an example in this respect that 
our Protestant missionaries would do well to follow. 


The settlement of the Armenian Question is 
certainly a triumph for Diplomacy, especially as 
certain organs of the Press, in their bid for sensa- 
tion, have been circulating rumours vbout a misunderstanding 
between the three great Powers which have been endeavouring to 
bring the Sultan to terms. All the time, however, the Diplomatists 
have been labouring, with infinite tact, to preserve concert, the 
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sole hope of the Sultan resting on the possibility of dissension 
between the Powers. He was, however, driven ultimately to 
accept their minimum terms. By an elaborate evasion of the 
appearance of any concession upon the Armenian question per se, 
he endeavours to protect his dignity and soothe the fiery Mussul- 
man element: he professes to grant the administrative reforms 
stipulated for, to the whole of the Turkish Empire, but they are to 
apply “ first of all in the provinces of Anatolia”—that is to say, in 
Asia Minor, which includes Armenia: the name of Armenia has 
already been expunged from all Turkish dictionaries, as well as 
from all Turkish maps and official documents. Lord Salisbury has 
done well in contenting himself with the minimum reform which 
was compatible with the preservation of concerted action between 
the Powers, and Sir Philip Currie has shown great tact, as well as 
firmness, in working up his colleagues to the needful point. The 
Daily Chronicle correspondent in the East has distinguished him- 
self during the last month by his early information and interest- 
ing reports of the situation. He said that “ better terms could 
not have been obtained without the appearance of the British 
Fleet in the Dardanelles, which would have involved the instant 
destruction of the triple entente, and probably the occupation 
of Armenia by Russia.” Lord Salisbury will certainly have the 
support of the country in his determination to stop short of the 
point which would have launched us single-handed into a war with 
Turkey, with the prospect of finding Russia and France arrayed 
against us. The curious thing is that the only Party which seemed 
reckless of consequences, and which sneered at Lord Salisbury’s 
“climb down,” is that which embodies the Nonconformist Con- 
science, and upon every occasion decries efforts to improve our 
naval and military strength. Whether the Sultan’s concession is 
of any value remains to be seen. Everything depends upon 
whether the Powers can remain united enough to give the new 
régime practical and unmistakable effect. 


A most unfortunate procession was organized upon 
Dae ARMENIAN ‘the last day of September by the Armenians, the 

object of which was to present a petition to the 
Turkish Government upon the subject of the grievances of their 
fellow-Christians in the provinces. It consisted of some 2,000 to 
3,000 persons. The object of the demonstration was said to be 
pacific, but many of the Armenians were armed. After an inter- 
view with their Patriarch, who endeavoured to dissuade them 
from carrying out their intention, they proceeded to the Govern. 
ment residence, where they were confronted by the Turkish Gen- 
darmerie. The officer in command, Major Servet Bey, called upon 
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the demonstrators to disperse, and to leave their petition with 
him. Eye-witnesses affirm that the Armenians did not fire until 
Servet Bey had given orders for the police to fire; nevertheless, 
shots came first from their side, and Major Servet Bey was the 
first victim. Upon his fall there was severe fighting, the police 
charged and dispersed the crowd, killing or wounding some sixty 
or seventy of the demonstrators, and making 500 arrests. The 


prisoners were thrown to the ground, beaten, and then bound, 
while some were shot. 


The death of Servet Bey, and the incidents which 
a had attended the Armenian demonstration, excited 
the Mahommedans to retaliate. On the following 
day the Softas (Mahommedan theological students) and their 
friends formed themselves into bands, and chased and bludgeoned 
every Armenian they met in the streets. They broke into a res- 
taurant frequented by the hated people, and smote them to death. 
The Prophet forbade the “shedding of blood,” and the behest is 
evaded by inflicting death by blows. Some fifty Armenians were 
killed in this way. During the night the rioting continued, the 
authorities remaining supine, if not sympathetic. It appears the 
police were directed not to protect the Armenians, and shocking 
scenes were enacted. A correspondent of The Times said :— 


** At some points veritable men-hunts took place, and several Armenians, who 
became the quarry of these ferocious bands, were cruelly ill-treated and blud- 
geoned to death. These raids continued all night and even on Tuesday, the 
Softas gradually extending their sphere of operations to other quarters of the city. 
Thus, shortly before noon on Tuesday, two Armenian porters, passing down the 
street through which the tramway runs to Galata, in the Perchembé Bazaar quarter, 
were set upon by a band of eight or ten Softas, and, in presence of a number of 
spectators, cudgelled to death with indescribable ferocity. This act of barbarism, 
committed in broad daylight in one of the most frequented quarters of the city, 
caused general consternation, especially among the Armenian and Jewish mer- 
chants of the quarter, who hastened to close their shops, but so much confusion 
prevailed that many of the windows and the goods were scattered pell-mell about 
the streets, where they were trampled under foot and broken. No police were pre- 
sent, and the assassins, after completing their work of butchery, withdrew unmo- 


lested. 

Hundreds of Armenians sought refuge in the churches, where they 
remained for several days, and would only quit their sanctuaries 
under the supervision of the Ambassadorial staffs. The Ambassa- 
dors of the Great Powers eventually secured the restoration of 
order. The massacre of the Armenians was not confined to Con- 
stantinople: there was an outbreak of Moslem fanaticism in 
various towns. At Trebizond some hundred Armenians were 
killed: one spectator saw seventeen murdered in one street while 
the Turkish troops fraternized with the rioters. Certainly Turkey 
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presents a deplorable spectacle. The Sultan is weak, incompetent, 
sly, and obstinate, with no control over his people, who in their 
turn despise him. There is evidently great discontent among the 
Mahommedan population, and a popular rising against the Sultan 
is not inconceivable, or a palace intrigue might upset him. But 
if he were deposed, we have no guarantee concerning his successor. 
England has done all she can do at the present moment, and she 
has never pursued a more unselfish policy than over this wretched 
Armenian business. Note that the Figaro, commenting on the 
recent deplorable events in Constantinople, declares that England 
is responsible, and accuses her of having instigated the riots. 
Such is the incorrigibility of Perfide Albion ! 


A correspondent of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette has in- 
THE MURDER OF terviewed Dr. Michaux, the solitary white man 
present in Captain Lothaire’s camp when Mr. 
Stokes was “tried by court-martial” and hanged. The Englishman 
had “ nothing to say in his defence,” according to the Bien du 
Peuple, which undertook to vindicate Captain Lothaire, and there 
was “no reason for delaying the sentence.” We put the case thus 
last month, and mentioned that Dr. Michaux, the medical man 
attached to Captain Lothaire’s command, had vainly interceded 
for the life of the prisoner for whom he had acted as interpreter. 
Since his return Dr. Michaux has been very discreet, and re- 
fused to express any opinions as the case was sub judice. In The 
Pall Mall Gazette interview he said he would only state the facts 
which were as follows: The so-called “court-martial” proves 
to have been Captain Lothaire solws: “ Lothaire alone tried him, 
judged him, and sentenced him. I merely acted as interpreter. 
No other white man was in the camp.” The evidence brought 
before the “court” was that of various Arabs, who stated they 
had bought their guns from Stokes. After this evidence :— 

‘‘ Lothaice said to Stokes, to whom I translated it, that he was sentenced to 
death, and would be executed the following day. Stokes was so dumbfounded that 
he could find nothing to say, and retired to his hut. He sent fer me there, and 
implored me to intercede for him with Lothaire. I had already done so without 
success, and again I made the attempt. I employed every argument I could think 
of. I suggested that Stokes should be sent down to Boma, the capital of the 
Congo State; but Lothaire turned a deaf ear to all my intercessions. As a last 
resource, I begged for a reprieve for a few days, during which time fresh evidence 
might be procured. But this was equally refused. I then thought of looking 
through the Code in order to find out whether Lothaire really had power to inflict 
the punishment of death on Stokes ; but I had no copy with me, and having asked 
Lothaire for one, I found that he equally possessed none. I was, therefore, 
unable to find out what his powers really were. I begged Lothaire several times 
during the day not to carry out Stokes’s sentence at once. When night came 
T made one more appeal to Lothaire, but in vain, I thought I would try 
again the next day, but at five in the morning my servant came to call me, 
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and in an excited tone said, ‘ Master, the white man is dead!’ This gave me 
a terrible shock ; I thought that perhaps Stokes had had a stroke, or that he 
had poisoned himself, That he had been executed never entered my mind at 
the moment. I got up hurriedly, and found that a gallows had been erected, at 
the foot of which was a newly-made grave. In it rested Stokes, who had just 
been executed, and who was immediately afterwards buried. This while I was 
asleep. Lothaire subsequently told me that Stokes was sleeping when he was 
fetched to be led to his death.” 


Every European of normal intelligence knew that 

MADAGASCAR. jt was absurd of the Hovas tribe to defy the French. 
No Great Power encouraged resistance, and Great 

Britain maintained a strict neutrality. The subjugation of the 
Hovas was a certainty, even if they were prepared to fight, and the 
campaign showed them to be as unpugnacious as the Chinese. 
They threw up earthworks, from which they ran away on the 
appearance of the enemy’s advance-guard, and at no point seem to 
have offered organized resistance. The bulletins of victory over 
such sorry opponents were hardly befitting to the achievements 
they referred to, especially on the part of a gallant nation like the 
French. General Duchesne reported the occupation of Antanarivo 
on September 30th, after what he described as a “ brilliant action.” 
Tke correspondent of the Temps corroborated this by saying that 
the resistance of the Hovas was desperate, the town being defended 
by 15,000 men, of whom 7,000 were armed with rifles. These 
desperadoes, in spite of their 7,000 rifles, only succeeded in 
killing five Frenchmen and two Houssas. From Tamatave again 
the French Admiral reported that his force had undergone “a 
bombardment and two night attacks,’ then follows the bathos 
—“In spite of a well-maintained fire, and the real difficulties 
of the position, no one was wounded.” The French have 
little to boast of in the way of conquest, and they have soime- 
thing to be ashamed of in the mismanagement of their expedition 
by three muddle-headed and mutually jealous Government Depart- 
ments. The transport arrangements were bad, and numbers of 
men perished from fever who might have been saved with better 
hospital accommodation. Upon the fall of Antanarivo the Queen 
made her submission to the French General, who forthwith 
arrested her Prime Minister, who is also her husband, together 
with some other chiefs. The French are to be congratulated 
on the acquisition of Madagascar (the “annexation” or “ pro- 
tectorate ” of which is still under debate), which they have coveted 
for over 200 years. We do not in the least grudge it to them, and 
are nothing like as envious of their colonial extension as they 
imagine. Their Government of Madagascar will most likely be 
beneficial to its inhabitants as well as to Europeans. Good roads 
will be made, and the tribes will be taught to respect law and 
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order. It will be something if they dock down the terribly 
long Malagasy names into reasonable proportions. They have 
begun well in abbreviating the unpronounceable name of the 
capital into Tananarive. We shall watch further proceedings 
with the utmost interest and benevolence. 


We can hardly remember any publishing season 
Ves when dull and trivial books were threatened in 
such abundance as this year. Everyone whose 
eareer has pursued the unbroken humdrum seems to have been 
engaged in compiling reminiscences for which there can be no 
serious demand, and “ publishers’ columns” are overflowing with 
lists of lives of men and women whose very names are universally 
unknown. The mutiplication of publishers and their strenuous 
competition with one another are undoubtedly tending towards a 
very serious crisis in the book-producing world, and in the mean- 
time the book-loving public is overwhelmed with this flood 
of rubbish. It is, however, generally speaking, harmless, if not 
wholesome rubbish, which is morg than can be said of most of the 
fiction that accompanies it. The “ Philistine’s triumph” has evi- 
dently not yet set in, and we continue to be submerged by the 
literature of the “erotic, the neurotic, and the tommy-rotic,” in 
which odious people tackle nauseous problems to the detriment, 
both moral and artistic, of their readers. The gaiety of this gloom is 
considerably relieved by a delightful book which will be cordially 
welcomed by the readers of The National Review who enjoyed 
The Garden that I Love. Mr. Alfred Austin, in a sequel entitled 
In Veronica’s Garden (Macmillan & Co., London, 1 volume, 9s.), 
takes us through a series of scenes in which Veronica and the 
Poet, Lamia and the Gardener all figure as before. It is a delicate 
and delightful piece of work, pervaded by the true literary instinct, 
which reigns pure and undefiled. It has no mission, settles no 
problems, and is content to be charming, simple, and pleasure- 
giving—it is liberally studded with lyrical verse. 


A UNIONIST POLICY FOR IRELAND. 


**You have a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church ; 
and in addition the weakest executive in the world. That is the Irish 
Question. . . . You must reconstruct the social system of that country.” 


In the half-century that has passed since Mr. Disraeli thus summed 
up the elements of England’s abiding difficulty, Ireland has never 
been left without a sufficient supply of interested friends and 
advisers. “Grievances” have been discovered and removed by the 
dozen, each fresh treatment undergone by the unhappy country 
being vouched for, in turn, as an effivacious and final remedy for all 
her ills. Not a single reform advocated by the most advanced 
English politician of those days remains unaccomplished ; hardly a 
session of Parliament has passed without Bills and discussions end- 
less—and yet we have still the Irish Question. By common consent 
none of these political specifics has produced quite the effect 
intended ; some of them indeed have left the patient in a worse 
condition than before. The net result from the onlooker’s point of 
view has been to strengthen the belief that this purely negative and 
destructive policy has not reached and is not capable of reaching 
the real seat of the disease, that a question that is in its essence 
economic and social, is not to be solved by any amount of pulling 
to pieces and tinkering at the administrative machine. Mr. Disraeli, 
with his unerring instinct, had already, in 1844, grasped this vital 
fact, and in throwing out his recommendations he audaciously 
ignores the loudly clamoured-for Repeal of the Union, and places 
the social question in the forefront. 

That Ireland has undergone a great change during the half-century 
is beyond dispute. In methods of agriculture, in general prosperity, 
in commerce, in education, there has, on the whole, been an advance, 
and in places the advance is marked. At the same time, no one 
who knows the country will maintain that the improvement is so 
regular or so uniform as was at one time hoped. The evidence of 
a most competent witness—Professor Baldwin—before the Rich- 
mond Commission puts the situation very clearly. “There has 
been in Ireland,” said he, “a considerable growth of wealth and of 
the middle class, sprung from the farming class, but the increase of 
wealth has been confined to them, and has not gone down to the 
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small farmers. Those men whose holdings are small are in as bad 
a position as they were forty years ago.” In industrial matters and 
in agriculture the same rule has obtained. While some parts have 
improved quite as much as the corresponding portions of England 
or Scotland, there are still very considerable districts where the 
reverse is the rule, districts in which the policy of free imports, 
following hard on the abolition of the bounty system, instead of 
acting as a stimulating shock to industry, came as a stunning blow 
from which the recovery is still very slight. Nor is it, for present 
purposes, a sufficient answer to point out that in the north-east 
corner of the island, industrial prosperity has advanced by leaps 
and bounds, under legal and political conditions precisely similar, 
and under conditions of soil and climate and natural resources 
altogether inferior to those of the laggard communities of the south. 
Recrimination in these matters is a clumsy weapon, useless where 
it is not mischievous. We are concerned, after all, not with what 
people might be or ought to be, but with what people are, and 
the central outstanding fact of the situation is, that in spite of 
considerable amelioration in details the essential evils pointed 
out by Mr. Disraeli have not been eradicated. A large part 
of the population is still periodically liable to starvation ; those who 
draw their income from the land do not in too many cases perform 
their duty to the people and the land by which they live; the 
Church of the rich and the Church of the poor are still hostile 
camps expending much of their energy in medizval bickerings ; 
the executive is still weakened by the unnecessary separation of 
powers between an Innperial and an Irish Government. 

Granting then that the four great evils that for centuries have 
gone to make up the sum of Ireland’s woes—poverty, absenteeism, 
religious discord, and executive weakness—still exist in a modified 
form, what is to be done? Not one of these evils had its origin in 
the Union; contemporary records agree in proving that they were 
never inore urgent, more menacing, than in the last years of the 
eighteenth century. There is not one of them, we hold, but 
would be rendered more hopeless by the Repeal of the Union. 
It is, however, just those who believe most strongly that the adop- 
tion of the Separatist policy in any form, even remotely resembling 
Mr. Gladstone’s unhappy scheme, would intensify every real 
difficulty, who are, by reason of that belief, all the more bound to 
indicate the policy which in their opinion the Imperial Govern- 
ment ought, once for all, to adopt and to follow. The last few 
years have not left us without a luminous point of guidance. For 
the first time in our parliamentary history an English Statesman 
has come back from the post that has been called “the grave of 
reputations ” with a reputation not simply uninjured, not simply 
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enhanced, but with a reputation created in Ireland. What was 
his art? “Coercion,” will be the ready answer of those who are 
misled by the fact that the first half of Mr. Balfour’s administration 
was largely occupied by the necessary task of breaking the back of 
an agrarian conspiracy. But this commonplace police work—work 
which has fallen to the lot of all Chief Secretaries and which was, 
according to his abilities, performed as faithfully in the last three 
years by Mr. Morley as it had been in the past by Mr. Trevelyan— 
by no means indicates he differentiating mark of Mr. Balfour's 
policy in Ireland. When the exaggerations of eulogy and detrac- 
tion have cleared away it will, we think, be found that the basis 
of his success was his keen insight into and practical sympathy 
with the real economic difficulties under which Irish agriculture 
and Irish industry have, throughout a great part of the country, 
remained stunted and undeveloped. Above all, the forlorn poverty 
of the western seaboard appealed to him, and the appointment of 
a permanent, non-political Board with full charge of the agri- 
cultural and industrial development of the “Congested Districts ” 
marks an absolutely new era in Irish history. 

Speaking during the recent General Election Mr. Balfour said :— 


‘*T learned a lesson, which I shall never forget, whilst I was in Ireland—that, 
after all, many of the ills of Ireland arise from the poverty of Ireland, and this 
poverty was, I fear, in generations now gone by, in part the work of England and 
Scotland. There was a time, an unhappy time, when the British Parliament 
thought that they were well employed in crushing out Irish manufactures in the 
interests of the British producer. It was a cruel, and it has proved to be a stupid 
policy. That policy will never be revived. But if England and Scotland had it 
in their power to do a great economic injury to Ireland in the past, they surely 
have shown that it is now in their power to confer great economic advantages upon 
Ireland in the future. Some efforts of that kind were made by the Government 
of which I was a member, between 1886 and 1892.” (Speech at Alnwick, July 


19th, 1895.) 

Luissez faire had been tried and found wanting, and the Imperial 
Government in Ireland five years ago deliberately entered on a 
“paternal” policy, a policy of which not many politicians seem as 
yet to have recognized the inevitable developments. Nor will 
careful observers have overlooked the well-defined desire on the 
part of the last Unionist Government to appease a real feeling of 
religious inequality by recognizing in a tangible form the educa- 
tional services rendered to the country by the Church of the vast 
majority of the people. The contrast between the attitude of Mr. 
Jackson and that of Mr. Morley on the question of the recognition 
by the National Board of the Christian Brothers’ Schools, needs 
no comment. 

Does not the policy thus successfully initiated in a partial and 
tentative—we might almost say apologetic—fashion seem worth 
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adopting avowedly and definitely ? Would it be too great a shock 
toa generation brought up in the belief that unlimited competition 
and the merciless driving of the weaker to the wall constitutes the 
last word in the gospel of progress, to remind them that even Mr. 
Mill admitted that “ the superiority of one country over another ina 
branch of production often arises only from having begun it sooner,” 
and that, in certain stages of national development, a government 
might be justified in giving assistance and guidance to industry 
which would be unnecessary or mischievous at later stages? Nor 
need any Unionist hesitate to avow that while Ireland’s best in- 
terests demand a still closer political amalgamation of the two 
countries, their social and religious conditions call for separate and 
independent treatment. The abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy 
and the appointment in his place of a Secretary of State, would be 
something more than the removal of what Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis called a “relic of the provincial and subordinate character ot 
Ireland ;” it would secure the direct administration of the country 
by a statesman of Cabinet rank with well-defined powers, leaving 
the Courtly department to be carried on as it should be, by 
Royalty itself, and removed altogether from the field of Party 
politics. The development of the principle of occupying owner- 
ship by the action of the Land Purchase Act of 1891 would continue 
with increased facilities, while the extension to all Ireland of the 
essential features of Part II. of the Act would provide the Govern- 
ment with the machinery, where necessary, for permanently en- 
couraging industries and improving agricultural methods. Finally, 
the failure of the well-meant endeavour to force on Ireland a 
secular system of education should be frankly recognized. 

There is in all this nothing revolutionary, scarcely, even, anything 
novel. Each item in the suggested policy has been accepted in 
principle at one time or another by each of the great English 
parties. All that is necessary is to induce our people to face the 
question as a whole, so that what has heretofore been done spas- 
modically and under the influence of panic, or in obedience to the 
exigencies of Party politics may be done deliberately, systemati- 
cally, and as an act of justice. A few sentences will serve to de- 
velop each head of the programme. 


ABOLITION OF THE LorD-LIEUTENANCY. 

This is a point to which it is not necessary to devote many 
words, for every statesman who has occupied the office can be 
called as a witness to its uselessness. In the debate on Lord John 
Russell’s Bill in 1850, the argument was all on one side. The 
abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy was part of Pitt’s great policy of 
Union, but like some other items of that policy it was unfortu- 
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nately delayed by the obstinacy of the King, who declared that 
“at present” it was necessary to retain the office. The original 
intention was, in accordance with the petition of the Commons of 
Ireland in 1704, to place that country on an equality with Scotland, 
but timid councils prevailed. There may have been some argu- 
ments in favour of this “ glittering superfluity” a century ago, 
when sixty miles of sea might at any time cut Dublin off from 
London for weeks, but steamships and submarine cables have 
put an end to that. At present it is only a constant element of 
weakness and division. There may even have been some sub- 
stance in the cry of alarm raised by the Dublin shopkeepers 
who wrecked the Bill of Lord John Russell, but the idea of retain- 
ing a resident nobility in Dublin is no longer entertained even in 
Grafton Street. The substitution of a Royal Residence with a 
regular Court in Ireland, which would of course form an essential 
part of any scheme for the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy, 
would inore than compensate for any loss arising from the absence 
of a permanent tenant of the Viceregal Lodge. A week of real 
Royalty would be worth many months of the present laborious 
make-believe. 

More than one English politician has come to grief in Ireland by 
straining after a theoretically symmetrical and logically consistent 
form of administration. A good deal of the very excellent and, on 
the whole, necessary legislation of the Reformed Parliament in 
the thirties—legislation dealing with such important matters as 
pauperism, education, the magistracy, and municipal government— 
seems to have suffered from this defect. The Whig of that period 
was before all things, formal and didactic, and his ideal Irishman 
was like unto him—a man in a tall hat and a black coat, with all the 
formulz of the dismal science at his finger tips. Now, that is just 
the sort of thing you can never turn an Irishman into, and we are 
not sorry, otherwise a great deal of the colour, vivacity, and energy 
would have gone out of our national life. The Whig ideal was 
fiercely resented in Ireland for another reason. As Mr, O’Connell 
said in his evidence before the Devon Commission, “One of the 
great mischiefs in Ireland, I think, is that man is considered a 
nuisance.” It was suspected that what was aimed at was a new 
Ireland without Irishmen. “Quand on veut dessécher wn marais 
on ne consulte pas les grenowilles” was the motto, and some of 
the comments of the English press on the famine clearances went 
far to justify the belief. Be that as it may, it is to be hoped 
that the era of thrusting English political fads on Ireland is over. 
We shal] speak of education in its place, but even on the question 
of local administration there is a danger that some things which 
are the growth of English character and of English history, may be 
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stances of Ireland. If there is a serious wish for popular County 
Boards in Ireland, no English statesman is likely to stand in the 
way; but let us be sure first that those who will have to pay the 
bill are really anxious for the change. No constitution-maker, 
starting from chaos, would be likely to hit on the Irish Grand Jury 
System any more than he would elaborate, in all its details, our 
present House of Lords. But the question is not one of theoretical 
perfection. In the one case, as in the other, it is this: supposing 
the present machine to be destroyed, what are we to have in 
its place? The Irish Grand Jury, with all its drawbacks, has 
some strong recommendations ; by common consent it is efficient, 
it is honest, it is cheap. If it is not receptive to new ideas, no 
more is the Irish farmer whose purse-strings it holds, and if it has 
in the past had a human and altogether Hibernian leaning towards 
its own flesh and blood in the dispensation of petty appointments, 
that is a tendency which has been largely corrected by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. After all it is the “cess” that will turn the 
scale, and the small farmer who, with the blessings of peasant pro- 
prietorship, is beginning to feel the pinch of the direct payment of 
sundry local rates, of which before he knew little or nothing, is not 
likely to be very enthusiastic about setting up a new body of 
amateurs with many costly fads to air at his expense. It is a 
matter which English opinion makes no claim to settle. Only let 
us be clear, before we invent them, that County Boards are called 
for by the solid opinion of the country, and not by the professional 
politician who wants a platform for irrelevant blatherskite. A 
series of Land League branches, invested with the authority of 
British law, and bossed by the local organizer, is not a prospect 
likely to attract the Irish cess-payer. Least of all does it attract 
the priests, who were long enough led in a humiliating triumph at 
the chariot wheels of the old League. 


EDUCATION. 


The Irish Education Question has upset more Ministers than 
even the Land Question, and it isa cheering sign of the times that 
the centenary of Maynooth College was recently celebrated with 
gorgeous rites, and without a murmer even from Exeter Hall, whose 
“bray ” was terrible enough in 1849 to drive Macaulay from Edin- 
burgh. In truth, the difficulty has all along been one of our own 
making. We tried to set up in Ireland a system that would not 
for a moment have been accepted in England or in Scotland. 
Theoretically—always these theories—there was much to be said 
for the “non-denominational” system. In a country in which his- 
tory and religion are subjects of passionate contention and recrimi- 
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nation, we invented a scheme of education in which history and re- 
ligion should have no place. It was well-meant, but it was not Irish. 
There is nothing to be gained by going into the story of its failure. 
The National (primary) Schools have virtually become denomina- 
tional within the last twenty years. The intermediate scheme of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is simply an indirect endowment of cer- 
tain intensely denominational schools and colleges. The Royal 
University, a well-endowed examining Board, founded on the 
destruction of the old Queen’s University, is like the Inter- 
mediate Board, simply a machine for distributing money among 
the religious teaching orders. What is then left to fight for ? 
Having given up the substance, why dispute about the shadow ? 
Why not take the inevitable step gracefully, and do well what we are 
now doing badly? The subject seems to have possessed a strange 
fascination for the last-century mind of Mr. John Morley, who, 
for two years, kept up a vigorous correspondence with the National 
Education Board. It was said in Dublin, that this barren contro- 
versy was the only part of his duties that the late Chief Secretary 
took quite seriously, and the crisis found him in the agonies of 
producing a final missive which had the merit of leaving the whole 
question much farther back than the point from which he had 
started. There could be no better object-lesson of the futility of 
the idealogue in practical politics, than the sight of this Home 
Rule Chief Secretary trying to cultivate a stiff upper lip in 
opposition to the reiterated demands for the recognition of the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools, demands backed by three-fourths 
of the educational experts in Ireland, headed by the Protes- 
tant and Catholic Archbishops of Dublin. The present Chief 
Secretary is not likely to perpetuate a situation that ceases to 
be ridiculous only when it threatens to become intolerable, nor 
is the Unionist Party, which has taken its stand on religious 
education in England and Scotland, anxious to fight the battle of 
the Secularists in Ireland. 


A Ministry OF AGRICULTURE. 

It so happened that at about the same time last year, the 
Marquis of Londonderry and Mr. John Morley found themselves 
addressing Irish audiences, one in the north and the other in the 
south, each calling attention to the urgent necessity that exists for 
guiding and stimulating Irish agriculture. Probably the only 
point of mental contact between the ex-Chief Secretary and the 
ex-Viceroy is that they have both had practical experience of 
Irish administration, and in that capacity they had forced upon 
them two facts: the first, that if Ireland (and here, as throughout, 
we speak of the unprogressive parts of Ireland), is to be relieved 
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from the prevailing squalor and danger of periodic famine, salva- 
tion must come through an improvement in her agriculture ; and 
the second, that under present condition sthe road to that improve- 
ment does not lie through grain-growing or any other of the pro- 
cesses known as “farming” in England and Scotland. Ireland, 
under certain conditions, might be made the dairy-farm, the market- 
garden, the cattle-ranche of Great Britain; railways, steam-ships, 
and climate combine to make it impossible that she should 
ever again be a serious factor in the supply of bread-stufis. The or- 
ganization of State guidance in such matters is by no means incon- 
sistent with the wholesome principle of self-help. The work of the 
Congested Districts Board has proved this, and Lord Londonderry’s 
practical suggestion was simply that the powers and duties that are 
now split up into various sections under a number of Boards,— 
the Board of Works, the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council, the National Education Board, the Land Commission 
and, in places, the Congested Districts Board—should be concen- 
trated in the hands of one powerful and efficient body. The Agri- 
cultural Section of the Congested Districts Board has already done 
something for the improvement of the breed of cattle and live 
stock of all sorts, for providing better seed, and so forth, and for 
encouraging tree planting; but its operations are necessarily re- 
stricted to districts where even the best is not very good. There 
is not a district in Ireland where such work would not be capable 
of producing incalculable benefit. 

The immediate result of recent legislation has been to make 
the Irish landlord a mere rent charger—a mortgagee with a bad 
security—and its ultimate development must be, in the majority 
of cases, the abolition of dual ownership. There is no going back 
in such a policy, and the present position is an intolerable one. 
Amongst the various consequences of the Act of 1881, there are two 
that are generally overlooked. One is, that the landlord ceases to 
have any practical interest in, or directing power over, the farms 
that were once his; and the other is, that the peasant, having 
acquired a marketable security in his land, is in danger of falling 
deeper and deeper into the clutches of the local usurer. Ab- 
senteeism being admittedly a serious evil, the Land Acts have 
accelerated and perpetuated absenteeism, An extension of the 
action of the Congested Districts Board, in the shape of a Ministry 
of Agriculture, would tend to supply the place of what was unfor- 
tunately too rare, the improving landlord ; and the unfortunate and 
inexperienced peasant might surely find some means of escaping 
from the “gombeen man.” With regard to the latter point, we 
need only refer to the recent remarkable success of the “Cusse 
Rurali” in Italy. These rural banks, organized on co-operative 
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principles under the presidency of the parish priest or the mayor of 
the commune, have already, in the ten years of their existence, 
begun to drive the usurers from the country. The peasants spend 
their time on the land in preference to the public-house ; and, above 
all, they have faithfully recognized the necessity for the punctual 
repayment of the instalments of the money borrowed. As regards 
the application of co-operation to production, the Co-operative 
Dairy movement in Ireland, speaks for itself. Started in 1889, the 
Society has, in five years, increased its business more than thirty- 
fold, and shows signs of enabling the Irish dairy-farmer to divert 
to his country some of that £12,000,000 which annually goes 
abroad for butter. But co-operation has its limits, and re- 
quires at the outset qualities which are not always present in 
the Irish peasant. This is where the beneficial action of the 
new State Department would come in, and as the bogey of 
State interference will again be raised at this point, it may be laid 
by another reference to Mr. Mill, whose authority is readily claimed 
by those who have little acquaintance with his works. He lays it 
down very clearly in his Principles of Political Economy, that 
State interference is justifiable when important public services 
are to be performed, which there is no individual specially in- 
terested in performing, nor any adequate remuneration which 
would naturally attend their performance. This is precisely the 
situation in a great part of rural Ireland where the State has 
been engaged for some time in eliminating the landlord, the in- 
dividual specially interested in promoting improvement. The 
State is bound, temporarily at least, to fill his place. Are we so 
wedded to the principle of laissez faire as to refuse even to make 
an experiment in the direction of what is done as a matter of 
course in every European country ? 


A Ministry or INDUSTRY. 


But agriculture alone must always, especially in such a climate 
as that of Ireland, have about it a considerable element of pre- 
cariousness, and local industries are necessary to absorb the surplus 
labour and to provide employment for those would otherwise be 
driven from the country. In Ulster the agricultural depression has 
been quite as great as in the rest of Ireland—perhaps greater—but 
Ulster, the western fringe excepted, has remained orderly at a time 
when the rest of the country was seething with discontent and 
crime. Southern Ireland, as Mr. Bright said, is discontented because 
she is idle, and the statesman, who by creating or fostering industries 
in the other three provinces, succeeds in reproducing there the con- 
ditions now found in Ulster, will have gone far to solve the Irish 
Question. And here again, if British politicians could only manage 
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to shake themselves free of their insularity there is much instruc- 
tion to be gained from the experience of foreign States. It so 
happens that in Hungary an important experiment in this direction 
was begun simultaneously with Mr. Balfour’s experiment in the 
West of Ireland ; a number of minor departments were being united 
into a“ Ministry of Trade, Industry,and Communications.” Hungary 
is a country which, alike in its unhappy political history, in its 
necessary subordination to a stronger neighbour, and in its racial 
and religious difficulties, presents many points of resemblance to 
Ireland. No one who knows the local situation will suggest that 
the political experiment of 1866 has been a success. Only the 
ever-menacing presence of Russia and the tact and strength of the 
King-Emperor have prevented civil war. But the industrial policy 
of the Hungarian Government promises to be a real success, and 
the annual reports issued by the new Ministry are very pleasant 
and suggestive reading. An “ Industrial Council” was organized 
in the autumn of 1890. It is composed of honorary members, 
half nominated by the Minister and half by the Chambers of Com- 
merce and the Industrial Unions. Its business is “ to consider and 
make proposals concerning industrial matters referred to it by the 
Minister, such as the better bringing into contact of producers and 
consumers, the best method of procuring the necessary material 
support for new or weak branches of industry, proposals in respect 
of home industries, technical education, local industrial exhibi- 
tions,” and so forth. It will be noted that all this is very much on 
the lines of the Industrial Section of the Congested Districts 
Board, especially remarkable being the apparently simultaneous 
conception of the idea in Ireland and in Hungary of the utilization 
of the advice and assistance of a voluntary committee of experts. 
Nothing is too small for the attention of the Minister. From linen- 
weaving, wood-carving, basket-making, to eggs, bees, fruit and wine, 
every detail is dealt with in the reports. Here are a couple of 
sentences taken almost at random. “I have taken measures in 
concert with the Minister of Agriculture, by which the proper 
circles in Amsterdam may be brought into immediate business 
relations with our producers (of eggs). . . . This initiative 
may, when developed, lead to a permanent and remunerative ex- 
port.” And again, “I have organized temporary exhibitions of 
special branches of industry in connection with the various 
markets. My aim is, so far as possible, to present a complete 
summary picture of the present condition of individual industries 
and to make the public acquainted with the firms engaged in these 
branches and with the prices of the articles, and at the same time 
to bring to the notice of the producers the newest machines, 
methods, and tools, and so to show what is to be done to increase 
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the competition capacity of our industry.” What might not be 
done for half-a-dozen of the smaller industries in Ireland by such 
a system? We know what has been done at Baltimore for the fish- 
ing and curing industries, at Skibbereen for linen-weaving, and 
at Foxford for woollens, within the last few years. Are such 
things to be left for ever to chance benevolence ? 

Everyone who has gone into this matter on the spot knows the 
outcry that is raised against the perverse policy of some Irish rail- 
ways which, secure from competition, seem to do their best to crush 
out local industries by constituting themselves simply delivering 
agents for outside manufacturers. The question is altogether too 
wide a one to discuss here, but the Hungarian example is worth 
noting as a contribution to the controversy. There the new 
Minister found himself in possession of certain railways, and he 
proceeded to carry out “a reorganization of our rates and charges 
such as would correspond to the economic conditions of the 
country.” He reports that by “the steady rise in traffic and 
receipts,” the new system has fully justified itself. A reduction in 
personal fares of from forty to eighty per cent. resulted, in three 
years, in an increase in numbers from nine million passengers to 
nearly twenty-nine million, the receipts increasing some forty per 
cent. This is especially important by way of comparison with the 
conclusions arrived at by the small Irish commission appointed by 
Lord Naas (afterwards Lord Mayo) in 1867, which reported that 
the loss that would follow from the suggested adoption in Ireland 
of the Belgian tariff would probably continue for about eleven 
years, after which a profit would arise. Hungarian experience, so 
far as it goes, seems to show that there would be no loss, but an 
immediate gain. 

Of course the old protest against “State meddling” will be 
raised, and we shall be told of the blessings of “ private initiative.” 
The protest is a little belated as regards Ireland, where inter- 
ference has been the rule rather than the exception. We have 
always broken down at the critical moment, and millions have 
been squandered in demoralizing charity which, properly and 
systematically applied, might have helped to lay the foundations 
of that “reconstruction by the social system” looked for by Mr. 
Disraeli. Ireland missed that “start” which Mr. Mill recognized 
as so important in the industrial race, and when once and again 
she seemed likely to make up some of the lost ground, the “ cruel ” 
and “stupid” policy spoken of by Mr. Balfour was adopted, Irish 
manufactures being “crushed out in the interests of the British 
producer.” All that is long past, but such a policy leaves scars, 
and it behoves us to be a little patient even with charges that 
may seem unreasonable. For the British Parliament, within the 
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limits of national security to give to Ireland all—and more— 
that an Irish Parliament could give, is a policy which the most 
rigid Unionist can offer and the strongest Nationalist can accept 
without loss of self-respect. The idea of a separate nationality is 
one that in view of the past—and Ireland lives on memories—we 
can understand. We can respect it, but it is, we believe, incon- 
sistent with our national safety. We cannot leave an opening for 
what at the decisive moment might be “a light in the window for 
England’s enemies.” We must be masters in our own house, 
and for purposes of defence the two islands are one. The 
Scotsman has shown how a thorough Imperialism may be com- 
bined with an intense local patriotism. Is not the same pos- 
sible in Ireland? We are not without hopes that the time is 
near when Unionist and Nationalist may, with the encourage- 
ment and guidance of a sympathetic Government, join in hearty 
and ungrudging work for the material advancement of the country. 
When that is done, it will perhaps be found that there is amazingly 
little left to quarrel about, and that the respective minds of 
Owen Roe and Oliver Cromwell, of “Rig Shamus” and William 
of Orange are after all not real vital issues to be carried with us 
into the opening of the Twentieth Century. 


X, 


I 


I rear the claim of a Liberal Unionist from the south-west 
of Ireland to be heard on this question may not be admitted 
universally and without hesitation. For the last twenty or twenty- 
five years, or at any rate since, nearly ten years ago, Mr. Gladstone 
destroyed the Liberal Party in Ireland, the country has seemed to 
be divided into two irreconcilable camps—a vast mass of National- 
ists on the one hand, and on the other a handful of Tories ; between 
which extremes no middle party could exist. A Liberal Unionist 
in such circumstances was too often regarded as a mere survival. 
At any rate, he represented no body of opinion, and could there- 
fore be comfortably ignored. 

It is now, however, becoming obvious that the realities of the 
case are far different, and that there are moderate Nationalists 
all over the country, influential in position and rapidly increasing, 
if not as yet many in number, who are willing, and even anxious, 
to give a fair trial to a Unionist Irish policy, and to co-operate 
with men of other political parties for the common good. Perhaps 
the strongest proof of this is seen in the favourable reception ac- 
corded, especially in the provincial Press, to Mr. Horace Plunkett’s 
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suggestion of a Recess Committee of Irish Members, irrespective 
of Party. The sympathetic tone of Mr. Balfour’s recent utterances 
on Irish questions, which we have every reason to expect Mr. Gerald 
Balfour will translate into action, is already having its effect ; and 
a Liberal Unionist even in Munster need no longer fear being a 
“vox clamantis.” I therefore gladly embrace the opportunity 
afforded me of offering a few remarks on the article on “A 
Unionist Policy for Ireland,” in which Mr. Balfour’s tone is so well 
sustained. 

And first one word as to the text of that article—that pene- 
trating and pregnant remark of Disraeli’s, “ You must recon- 
struct the social system” of Ireland. As the reviewer points 
out, this has long been recognized as sound statesmanship. Un- 
fortunately, it has never until lately been recognized as prudent 
Unionist policy or good Party business. “Your measures” (for 
Ireland) “ must be healing,” said Burke. But while Mr. Gladstone 
preferred surgery and heroic remedies to therapeutics, his great 
rival was satisfied, having diagnosed the disease, to leave the 
patient severely alone for the remaining forty years of his life. 
The new social strata, however, which Disraeli brought to the 
political surface refuse to be content either with the pers- 
pieacity of political Gallios, or the barren formulas of doctrin- 
aire Liberals. The English democracy is beginning to realize 
that in Ireland, as in England, statesmanship must be construc- 
tive if it is to have any vital force, and that Unionism, as a 
continuous policy, is only possible if Ireland is brought to see 
that it is for her advantage as well as for that of the “ pre- 
dominant partner.” This, then, and nothing less is the real mission 
of the Unionist Party in Great Britain—to prove by word and 
deed to Ireland that the Union has positive benefits for her 
which her sons “may accept without any loss of self-respect” or 
any sacrifice of national feeling, and that the social system may be 
gralually reconstructed without any violent political change. 

I should be as despondent a Unionist as I am a confident and 
sanguine one, did I not believe that such a process is not only 
possible but is already working like leaven in the Irish mind. 
If it could but gain entrance also into the Irish heart the end 
would be practically assured. The change in any case cannot 
of course be rapid, but it would be steady and sure if England 
once made it clear that she believed in the principle of mutual 
benefit as the basis of Union, and was not merely pursuing what 

Irishmen regard as her traditional policy of “ predominant partner- 
ship.” 

But if this be the fundamental principle, what should be the 
practical application—what the main lines of policy ? 
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Obviously, to give effect first and foremost to those measures 
as to which Irishmen of all parties are in the main agreed, and 
(unless where some urgent necessity exists) to postpone the more 
contentious questions, especially such as raise or involve the Home 
Rule issue, that most contentious of all questions. 

If the Unionist Party would win (I will not say the affection, 
but) the confidence of the Irish people, they should not be satis- 
fied with a policy of soft words and hard cash. The generosity 
should extend to politics as well as to light railways, on Burke’s 
principle “that magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom, and that great empires and little minds go ill together.” 
Let them rise as far as possible above Party with regard to Ireland 
and make all allowance for the attitude of their political oppo- 
nents. A union of hearts is no idle dream, and though the Glad- 
stonian Party have been a little premature in claiming to have 
established such, there is no doubt much gratitude in Ireland 
to Mr. Gladstone himself; and we, who respect the bonds of 
lawful union, can still not afford to despise the ties of affection. 

Coming to consider the application of these principles to the 
particular questions discussed by the reviewer, I must enter 
a demurrer on the first issue raised, viz.: The Abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenancy. Heartily agreeing, as I do in the abstract, 
with all that is urged against the institution, and not forgetting 
all the great authorities, from Pitt downwards, in favour of its 
abolition, I still think the proposal just one of those cases so 
justly condemned by the reviewer of “straining after a theo- 
retically symmetrical and logically consistent form of ad- 
ministration.” Judged by the principle just enunciated, what 
reason is there for abolition at the moment? Such a measure 
would not only be highly contentious, but it would raise con- 
tention on that very Home Rule issue which, above all others, 
should be left undisturbed at present. Nay, so far as I know, 
the fact that the office is regarded as a kind of recognition of 
the principle of Home Rule, is the principal reason why Unionists 
now seek to abolish it, or in other words it is precisely because 
it raises that most contentious question that it is attacked. But 
surely the effect of abolition on Home Rule must be infini- 
tesimal one way or the other except as a battle-cry, and as such 
it would be purely mischievous. Battle-cries are not the need of 
the moment. If Home Rule is dead or dying, as Unionists believe, 
the continuance of the Lord Lieutenant will not galvanize it into 
life again. If, on the other hand, Home Rule survives the loss of 
its “uncrowned king” and the internecine feuds of his lieutenants, it 
will hardly die of the loss of a stage-play viceroyalty. On the other 
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hand, the mere fact of the Unionist Party attacking the institution 
would be sufficient to revive bitter controversy, and would inevit- 
ably tend to alienate the political goodwill of moderate National- 
ists. The active mischief of the viceroyalty is not so much its 
existence as its party character, which robs it of more than half the 
value it might still possess as a social force. A change rendering 
it a five years’ appointment, independent of political party, would 
remove this mischief and would probably not incur Nationalist 
opposition or suspicion. The office would then remain an anach- 
ronism indeed, and an extravagant arrangement, but such a Vice- 
roy might at any rate discharge, unimpeded by Party shackles, its 
ceremonial and social duties. Indeed, I see no reason of State why 
such an office should not be held by one of the Royal Family, and 
thus enable the Crown to fulfil its natural duties in Ireland, 
which is, of course, the only real solution. I am confident at 
any rate that Royalty could hardly take up its courtly duties under 
worse auspices than as part of an arrangement for abolishing the 
viceroyalty in the teeth of Nationalist opposition. Failing, there- 
fore, a solution on non-Party lines, as suggested above, I should leave 
the question untouched. 

All educational questions are contentious, especially in Ireland 
but the Christian Brothers’ difficulty is certainly urgent, and the 
settlement agreed on by the Protestant and Catholic Archbishops 
and the Board of National Education would be eminently “ heal- 
ing” and probably give great satisfaction not only to Nationa- 
lists of all shades, but to Catholic Unionists also. It is earnestly to 
be hoped, therefore, that our Liberal Unionist friends in Ulster 
will no longer stand in the way. 

The Land Question, again, though of course more contentious 
than any other question except Home Rule, must be dealt with 
next Session. There is no fear that a Unionist Government or a 
Chief Secretary of the name of Balfour will neglect the purchase 
part of the subject. It is indeed infinitely the most important 
part, and would much better repay a parliamentary enquiry than 
the tenure part, which was the subject of Mr. Morley’s recent 
Committee. 

County Government is also a highly contentious matter, and 
the reviewer is quite right that, despite their anomalous 
character, the grand juries in the main practically work well, 
and that a much stronger demand from the “solid opinion of the 
country” than any yet manifested is required before a case for 
immediate legislation is made out. 

The subject of all others on which Parties are most generally 
agreed is that a Ministry of Agriculture should be created, 
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and if such a department is necessary in a rich country of 
large resident landowners and large capitalist tenant farmers 
like England, how much more urgently is it not needed in 
a poor country like Ireland, destined soon to be peopled princi- 
pally by small peasant proprietors. But it must not be a 
“ political fad thrust on the country” from above or from without. 
The reviewer notices the success of Rural Banks in Italy and of the 
co-operative dairies started by Mr. Horace Plunkett in Ireland, and 
desiderates the guiding hand of a Minister of Agriculture to such 
movements. No doubt such a Minister can assist them in number- 
less ways, but the really remarkable fact about both movements is 
that they are democratic in principle and methods; and in the en- 
couragement rather than in the initiation of these co-operative 
movements, and the keeping, through them, in touch with the needs 
of the agricultural community lies the best hope of an efficient 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

A Ministry of Industry may follow in its own good time, but at 
present agriculture must in Ireland hold the field. If a be- 
ginning were to be made in the larger and more varied sphere 
of industrial life, the railway system offers far the most favour- 
able opportunity for beneficial State interference. The financial 
issues involved are, however, serious, and the question is altogether 
too large for discussion here. 

In conclusion, I must anticipate one criticism. It may be 
objected possibly that the above argument defeats itself inas- 
much as Nationalists cannot be expected to support, or even 
acquiesce in, a policy of which the avowed object is to wean 
the Irish people from Home Rule, but there is little reason to 
suppose that such an objection will be taken by sincere National- 
ists. Weak indeed would be their faith if they were to admit that 
conversion could be effected by such means. On the contrary, 
they maintain that the Nationalist demand would grow with the 
growth and increase with the material prosperity of the country. 
Therefore, though we Unionists confidently believe them to be 
wrong, we may fairly expect them to welcome an experiment which 
would decisively test the truth of the rival political creeds as noth- 
ing else can do, while incidentally it must confer great and lasting 


benefits on our common country. 
MONTEAGLE. 


II. 
Ir is not easy for an Irishman to write impartially upon the 
subject “A Unionist Policy for Ireland,” seeing the condition of 
Ireland after ninety-five years of Unionist misrule. 
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So many English statesmen have tried “the tinkering process” 
with such lamentable results to Ireland, and to their own reputa- 
tions, that it may fairly be said that “the policy ” as hitherto known 
is a confessed failure, and that further experiments should be 
resisted. 

The cause is not far to seek—absolute ignorance of the country 
and its needs, overweening self-confidence, unreasoning dogmat- 
ism, and miserable weak-kneedness have in our rulers each 
furnished brilliant examples, while all the time the Treasury 
keeps a tight hold upon the excessive contributions made by 
Ireland to the Imperial revenue. Some years ago I interviewed a 
Chief Secretary, who had then been several weeks in the country. 
After a few moments’ conversation, he opened a large map of 
Treland hanging on the wall of his office, and asked me to tell him 
“ where was Connaut.” 

So much, however, for the past. It may be that the future holds 
something of good to come from “ the policy.” 

Ireland has become more than ever a question to be dealt with, 
Parnell, who will be recognized in history as the greatest states- 
man of the age, but above all as an Irish patriot, induced one of 
the great English Parties to declare that the “Unionist Policy” 
was a failure, and pledged it to a “Home Rule Policy.” That ideal 
is not just now within the region of practical politics, but the other 
great Party—at the moment very much the greater—has also 
learned its lesson from Parnell. The “Unionist Party” has 
apparently come to the conclusion that the United Kingdom is 
only to be saved from the destruction that would result from 
the granting of “ Home Rule” by a policy of “ remedial legislation.” 

The mere title carries with it a condemnation of the Predom- 
inant Partner. Itis an admission that the ninety-five years during 
which the partnership has existed, has left one of the partners in 
such a helpless—I won’t say hopeless—condition, that it now requires 
active measures to be taken to resuscitate her. Unionists have 
apparently, and I hope finally, abandoned the idea that a “ resolute 
government” is the only one for Ireland, and appear to be desirous 
of ascertaining how, by the use of the wealth of the richer partner, 
they can remove the sore spots on the body of the poor one, and 
make her contented with her yoke. By all means let them try. 
They should be encouraged by all sections of Irishmen. If 
“Home Rule” has not a hold upon the country sufficient to resist 
such attacks, the sooner it is known the better. Home Rulers say 
that with any increase in the material prosperity of the country, the 
demand for Home Rule will acquire greater force. Unionists say 

“Remove the now admitted grievances, which tend so much to give 
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the Home Rule movement its strength, and when nothing remains 
but the sentiment the problem will not be difficult to deal with.” 

I understand “the Unionist Policy for Ireland” of to-day to 
include :— 

1. The creation of a competent body to deal with all purely 
local questions, not now within the powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

2. A settlement of the land question. I trust this will include 
the reinstatement of the evicted tenants. 

3. The development of Ireland’s chief industry, its agriculture, 
by the appointment of a Minister or the formation of a competent 
Board ; also the development of Irish Fisheries. 

4. Aid in the development of other industries which recent ex- 
periments, notably Foxford, show may be planted, and successfully 
reared in many places. This would in some degree make amends 
for the old policy, which crushed the woollen and other industries. 

5. Such a settlement of the education question as will be satis- 
factory to all parties. This is confessedly a difficult problem. 

6. The establishment of technical schools and colleges. 

7. Sittings in Dublin of the Appeal Tribunal of the House of 
Lords. 

8. A careful inquiry into the proper proportion which Ireland 
should contribute to the Imperial taxation, and restitution to 
Ireland, based upon the overpayments of the last century 

9. A further extension of Mr. A. J. Balfour’s Light Railways. 

10. Aid in developing Ireland as a tourist and health resort. 

Finally, and this embraces everything, [ understand “the 
policy” to mean a real endeavour, by the expenditure of a reason- 
able amount of public money, to remedy the evils caused by 
ninety-five years of “Union” with a partner who had only the 
one idea of her responsibility, viz.: that Ireland should be kept 
“quiet.” So long as she was “ quiet” nothing was required to be 
done, but when the remedy of any grievance was urgently called 
for, she was to be knocked on the head and stunned for the time. 

Let them try their experiment. They should get a fair field, 
nay, every assistance, but they should not now ask Irishmen to 
accept this policy as an alternative for Home Rule, or expect that 
Ireland, so often deceived in the past, will consider the millennium 
has arrived, lay down her arms, and be grateful in advance for 
favours that may never come. 

It is said, Why should Ireland get exceptional treatment from 
any other part of the United Kingdom? Apart from questions of 
policy, I give two practical reasons. It is now conceded that Ire- 
land has hitherto been paying much more than her proper propor- 
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tion of the Imperial charges, so that exceptional expenditure here 
is only a return of a small portion of the wealth that has been im- 
properly drawn out of the country. The Conservative Party in 
England are, I believe, more willing to acknowledge this than many 
of the Radicals, who apparently would rather cut Ireland adrift 
with an impoverished Exchequer, than make a return of the ill- 
gotten gains of the last century. Moreover, if the new policy be a 
success, the saving in the annual expenditure on the army of occu- 
pation, known as the Royal Irish Constabulary, which it is thought 
necessary to maintain to keep the country “quiet,” would go far 
to meet the interest on the capital which would require to be 
expended if what I would call “a policy of restitution” were 
adopted. 

If Unionists do not avail themselves of their present most 
fortunate position, their great majority, a revival of trade in 
England, and a good harvest in Ireland, never can they again 
say with decency that there is any alternative to Home Rule. 

I would add one recommendation. Let them enquire into the 
cases of the men now in prison for offences connected with past 
misgovernment, compare the sentences inflicted upon, and the 
punishments undergone by these men with that imposed for similar 
offences in England on men unconnected with Irish movements, 
and remember that mercy is the greatest prerogative of a State. 


V. B. Ditton, 


Lord Mayor. 
Mansion House, Dublin, 


October, 1895. 


IIT. 
THE outline proposed by the author of “A Unionist Policy for 
Ireland” is to my mind fair, statesmanlike, and broad, but I must 
take exception to some of the premises upon which he bases a 
portion of his argument. 

The very motto is now happily inaccurate. The population of 
Ireland does not starve, our absentee aristocracy is not as numer- 
ous as it was, and our Executive, when not utilized as a Party 
engine, is fairly strong and useful. Ireland has suffered much for 
hundreds of years, and is slowly emerging from her sorrows ; why 
hark back to times happily atan end? The great thing in Ireland is 
to steer clear of the past, and to try and organize the future. In 
looking into this aspect of the question, many other factors exist 
beside those enumerated by your author, and in this article data 


are utilized as foundations of argument unintelligible to an Irish- 
man. 
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For instance, the evidence of Professor Baldwin is quoted, and 
indicates a want of knowledge of what is happening hourly and 
daily. It is well known that the small farmer is better off in Ire- 
land, as a rule, than the large farmer. His labour is family labour, 
his wants are fewer, and his power of saving money much greater. 
This can be proved by other evidence, which, if necessary, 
can be produced; but space forbids it here. The author then 
alludes to the Church of the rich and the Church of the poor. I 
think if he were to invert his terms he might be nearer the truth, 
At the same time he assures us that a large part of the population 
is periodically liable to starvation. I know Ireland very well, 
and must say that this statement is now an exaggeration and 
most inaccurate. We are then told that a “luminous point of 
guidance ” appeared within the last few years, and we are informed 
that an “English statesman has come back from the grave of 
reputations” with a reputation created in Ireland. In the first 
place, may I ask, as an Irishman, why is our country to be the 
grave or the birthplace of English statesmen? I am always being 
reminded on Unionist platforms of the value that Irishmen are to 
the Empire, and yet as soon as a Unionist Government isin power 
Ireland again becomes the training-ground for some Scotch or 
English politician. The real reasons why Mr. Balfour was 
successful in Ireland were that the agitation, as always happens 
after a crisis, was dying out, the leagues of the agitators were rent 
by schism, prices were good, and, as a witty judge put it, no man 
could be angry with a Chief Secretary when calves were worth forty 
shillings apiece. The scheme of the Congested District Board was 
suggested two years before Mr. Balfour’s advent to power to a leading 
statesman in England, and was pronounced “ Utopian” ; within three 
years it was the law of the land. The man who made the original 
suggestion was an Irishman and the statesman was English. Mr. 
Balfour saw that the Irishman was right, and the scheme became 
law, but, unluckily, not in its entirety, and, curiously enough, on 
page 313 the author of this article notes the point. It is this: 
In many parts of Ireland there are districts not strictly congested, 
but where the congested district troubles exist. Ail these plague- 
spots should be scheduled and dealt with. They very often disturb 
a whole county or larger area, and do incalculable harm. But to 
come to the proposals as far as they go, they are, as I said at the 
beginning, fair, broad, and statesmanlike. I will deal with them 
as they arise in the article itself. 

I have already signified my views on the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy, and shall not enlarge on this point, which I consider 
of essential importance, and which I hope will be deait with 
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bravely and boldly by the most responsible Government our Empire 
has ever known. Before leaving this subject, let me emphasize one 
sentence.on page 310: “It is to be hoped the era of thrusting 
English political fads on Ireland is over.” The antithesis is to 
listen to those Irishmen who live in Ireland, and know the country, 
and to cease to treat our land as a hot-bed for English statesmen 
or a battleground for Party politics. 

On the education question I thoroughly agree with the author. 
But for heaven’s sake pay the teachers well and see that the Roman 
Catholic University (that you will have to create) is well endowed. 
What is required in Ireland is that the tone of religious teaching, 
the form of secular training, should be higher, more dignified, 
non-political, and more worthy of the Christian faith of the nine- 
teenth or twentieth century. 

Ireland is mainly agricultural, and yet among all the Acts of 
Parliament passed by the assistance of English faddists, politicians, 
so-called statesmen, and rampant Irish demagogues, hardly 
one Act deals with agriculture. Since 1881 all Acts have 
been passed with a view to cutting down rent, with the result 
of debasing the agricultural standard upon which rent is fixed. 
Hundreds of Irish tenants are known to have allowed their 
farms to run to waste with the view of obtaining a reduction in 
rent. The difficulty in a Ministry of Agriculture is that as it must 
be located in Ireland, it will become “Castleized” and Treasury 
ridden ; and as the Agricultural Minister will only be a subordinate 
in the Government, his voice will not have adequate weight. I 
believe a Committee of Agriculture composed of Irishmen of dif- 
ferent shades of opinion, with a Minister in the House responsible 
to the Cominittee, would be the best means of making a really com- 
petent, strong, and useful office. Before leaving this subject may I 
make one correction as to the status of the present Irish landlord ? 

He is not a “ mortgagee with a bad security,” but is an annuitant 
or Rent charger with thirty millions of Government Land Stock at 
his back. There is no doubt that in most cases only one purchaser 
of his land exists, viz., the tenant occupier, and he has shown his view 
of the value of his farms as he shoots the man who tries to dispossess 
him, and generally, when fairly dealt with, buys his land at a price 
equivalent to the value of land elsewhere. If order and peace reign 
in Ireland, and if the wheels of the Purchase Acts are greased, no 
security is safer than the saleable value of Irish land. 

An English solicitor told me a few weeks ago that he found the 
interest of Irish mortgages was paid more regularly and with 
greater punctuality than that on English charges, and as he is a 
man of great experience in these matters his opinion should carry 
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weight. But as I am preparing an article solely on this subject 
I will not go into it at any length now. As regards the agri- 
cultural class in Ireland, at the present moment there is an un- 
doubted improvement in the general aspect of the country, the 
buildings being erected, and the status of the people, while the 
very large deposits in the banks, &., are a sure indication of 
quiescent or negative prosperity. I use the word negative, as in 
my opinion the retention of so many millions on deposit is a sign 
that something is wanting to further or create progressive pros- 
perity—the return of confidence and peace will do much in this 
direction, but something more is required. 

If the Board of Works, instead of being hampered at every turn 
by Treasury red tape and parsimony, could be utilised as part of 
an industrial encouragement scheme, I consider that a great 
advance would be made, and that then individual enterprise 
would follow suit. Though Ireland suffers from a want of first- 
class coal there is a substitute for the power generated by steam 
in the great water power of the country, which, if associated with 
electrical power, would do a lot of useful work. Hundreds of dis- 
used mills dot the course of our rivers, and if, as I have proved 
myself, the industry congenial to the district is fostered, satis- 
factory results ensue. The great difficulty in Ireland is starting 
anything ; one has always in the first place to face the apathy of all 
classes and the want of confidence. Unless you have large capital 
at your disposal the banks to whom one applies for temporary 
assistance to erect machinery prefer investments in Argentine water- 
works or Buluwayo tramways; the English or Irish financier who 
may be applied to says in answer to all inquiries, that, however 
sound the enterprise is, he never touches anything in Ireland. 
This is what happens as a rule in all industrial beginnings in 
Ireland. If they get beyond that period and become self- 
supporting they need no aid; but if, as I suggest, money were 
lent for initiatmg industrial enterprise combined with technical 
education under State control, and at a fair rate of interest, 
and only for a limited period, no possible loss could accrue and a 
material starting point would be gained. I have watched with 
interest the Hungarian system referred to on page 315 since its 
inception, and I am convinced that on the line of such a scheme 
a satisfactory and useful Government Department could be formed 
in Ireland. 

It requires, however, boldness of inception, firmness in mainten- 
ance, patience and practical knowledge. This brings me to the 
co-operative idea, so much belauded at the present moment. I 
confess I desire to see the practical results before I am an absolute 
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believer—I want to know what dividends each, all, or any of 
the creameries have paid; I want to know if the price obtained 
for milk is better than what was obtained previously, and I want 
to know if the system, as a whole, encourages thrift, industry, 
and agricultural education. Anything in the nature of an agri- 
cultural fiasco (which might be the case in the co-operative 
creamery system) would act more destructively than the Land 
League by again destroying that confidence which is slowly re- 
turning. Steady practical progress in agriculture and industries is 
what is essential. 

Last, but not least, there crops up the question of railways and 
their rates. There are, of course, two sides to this question—that 
of the public and the shareholder, and it is not my province here 
to go into this vexed problem. But I think that the Irish railways 
might certainly try the Hungarian plan of zonal fares and rates, 
and I believe, if properly tested and given a fair trial, that it would 
be found of advantage to both sides. The conclusion of the article 
is admirable and I only wish Irishmen would realize how true the 
words are: “The Scotsman has shown how a thorough imperialism 
may be combined with an intense local patriotism. Is not this pos- 
sible in Ireland?” The writer, however, must remember that Irish- 
men are not treated in Ireland as Scotsmen are in Scotland. We 
are always being spoken of as a “Celtic fringe” or an “ English 
garrison.” Until it is conceded that, consistently with Imperial 
government, Irishmen are as well able to act as officials in Ireland 
as they are supposed to in other parts of the Empire, much of the 
latent imperialism and patriotism will find vent in angry remon- 
strance against English and Scotch governors in Ireland. The 
Celtic fringe and the English garrison is nothing now but a penny- 
a-liner’s rubbish. Sexton, Dillon, Engledew, Esmonde, Redmond, 
Condon, are not Celtic names, yet they are Nationalists and are 
supposed to represent Celtic patriotism, while the old Celtic 
families of O’Brien (Inchiquin), Dunraven (Quin), Kavanagh 
(O’Callaghan), Lismore, &c., are Unionists and are classed as part 
of the so-called English garrison. 

In conclusion, there are certain salient factors to bear in mind 
in Irish statesmanship, viz.: assist the settlement of the Land 
Question by acting fairly by both sides, and by facilitating the 
sale and purchase of land. Aid the agricultural and industrial 
resources in every possible way as suggested in this article, meet 
with sympathy and assistance the views of the Roman Catholic 
section of the community in whatever way the most enlightened 
of their clergy may counsel, and by slow degrees induct the people 
of Ireland into the knowledge of local self-government. Then 
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have patience and govern justly. If the Unionist policy be of 
this nature for the next six years the statesmen of this Govern- 
ment will have welded a few more links in the chain of sympathy 


and mutual knowledge which is slowly but surely uniting the two 
islands and the Empire. 


CASTLETOWN. 


IV. 


THE most striking thing about your contributor’s able sketch of 
Unionist policy is not what it proposes, but what it ignores. There 
is not a word of the Land Bill, for which half a million of Irish 
tenants are on the tiptoe of expectation. One has only to imagine 
Mr. T. W. Russell issuing this article as his election address to the 
electors of South Tyrone to realize its absurd inadequacy as an 
Irish programme. Your contributor has an excellent, but somewhat 
nebulous, ideal of social legislation. But social legislation, I pre- 
sume, means legislation for the benefit of society. Now, society in 
Ireland, for good or ill, consists of a population of four and a half 
millions, three and a half millions of whom are directly interested in 
the amendment of the land laws. They have no other material 
interest considerable enough to be mentioned in the same breath. 
But of the thoughts that are working in these three millions and 
a half of heads the writer makes not the least practical account. 
He proposes to provide for their felicity by a Board of Agriculture ! 
Has he read the evidence taken before Mr. Morley’s Select Com- 
mittee last April as to the lawyers’ juggling by which the inten- 
tions of the Legislature that passed the Act of 1881 have been de- 
feated? Is he aware that the evidence consisted chiefly of the 
examination of fourteen official witnesses—Land Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, and County Court Judges and County 
Court Valuers—and that by their testimony—the testimony, that 
is to say, not of interested parties, but of experts appointed by 
the Government to administer the law—hundreds of thousands 
of agricultural tenants in Ireland are suffering, either by exclusion 
or by being rented on their own improvements, from a grievance 
which demands instant redress, if the legal subtleties which 
vitiated their present judicial leases are not to vitiate them for 
fifteen years more? The writer can have little practical know- 
ledge of Ireland if he does not know that, to each and every one of 
the half-million agricultural holders—and to those residing within 
the borders of Ulster most keenly of all—the question, What is the 
view of the Tory Government as to the liability of a tenant for 
rent in respect of a portion of the value elicited by his own im- 
provements ?—in other words, what is their view of Adams v. Dun- 
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seath ?—is of immeasurably greater importance than all the pro- 
posals outlined in his article put together. Mr. T. W. Russell 
caused it to be spread abroad that he only accepted office on the 
stipulation that the Tory Government were without delay to pro- 
duce a substitute for Mr. Morley’s Land Bill, and in the main on 
Mr. Morley’s lines. If the promise is to be kept, and a Fair Rent 
Bill introduced next Session, a discussion of any other Irish project 
of legislation for the moment is a waste of breath. If there is to 
be no such Bill, will Mr. T. W. Russell take the Chiltern Hundreds 
and invite the Unionist electors of South Tyrone to pronounce 
upon the new and altered Unionist programme of the abolition of 
the Lord Lieutenancy and a Board of Irish Mr. Chaplins? What 
is the practical use of putting forward a Unionist programme 
which, if it was tested on its merits at the polls, would deprive 
three-fourths of the Unionist Members for Ulster of their seats ? 
No doubt the Tory Government have a majority large enough to 
defy the Ulster Unionists as well as the Munster Nationalists for 
the moment. But this is not government. It is a dangerous mis- 
use of a brute strength which will not last always. If the Unionist 
farmers of Ulster are taught that the effect of a large Tory majority 
is to keep them for fifteen years more, either excluded from the Land 
Courts, or rented on their own improvements, another General 
Election day will in due course arrive, and the Unionist farmers of 
Ulster, who have a more solid interest in Adams v. Dunseath than 
in the Act of Union, may take care to question their Mr. T. W. 
Russells a little more closely before electing them into Under- 
Secretaryships. 

There would not be space for the discussion of the Irish projects 
which are now proposed to be substituted for the South Tyrone 
programme. Several of these proposals would command Nationa- 
list sympathy and co-operation if the details were as easily approved 
as the general principles. A settlement of the Christian Brothers 
claims will allay much justifiable irritation. Mr. Morley’s difficul- 
ties on the subject were, undoubtedly, a severe trial for all of us, 
although your contributor must allow me to recall that we appealed 
just as strongly and as vainly for the Christian Brothers to Mr. 
Jackson, when he was introducing his Compulsory Education Bill. 
Any legislation which will so rearrange primary and University 
education as to satisfy the universal and ineradicable Catholic 
craving for a religious training for the youth of the country will 
create the deepest satisfaction among Nationalists, Parnellites, 
and Episcopalians alike. It is gratifying to be told that the 
Unionist Administration will not be frightened out of a wise 
policy by the taunt that their Irish educational policy will be 
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one more Unionist admission how completely separate a thing 
the Irish problem is, or by the fear that it may possibly have 
the effect of disgusting half the Unionist population of Ulster 
qua Presbyterians as bitterly as the non-production of a Fair 
Rent Bill would disgust them qua judicial tenants. The 
Ministry of Agriculture would be a good or a bad thing, a 
popular or unpopular institution, according to what that rotund 
phrase would mean in practice. If it would mean a body of 
capable and sympathetic men, devoted to doing for Irish dairying, 
seed selection, train and steamship service, market-providing, &c., 
what the Danish, Dutch, and German Governments, in various 
ways, do for their own agriculturists, it would be an incalculable 
blessing. It would be, in fact, the first business of an Irish Parlia- 
ment to create such a Department. But if it is to mean half-a-dozen 
offices for distressed Irish territorialists to turn out statistics such 
as those by which the Irish Land Commission have just proved 
that the prices of Irish cereals in Irish country markets are 
bigger than those obtained by English farmers in the first markets 
of England, it would be idle to hope that anybody will be thereby 
conciliated or benefited except the half-a-dozen distressed terri- 
torialists and their relations. 

The abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy strange, as it may seem, 
would meet with an amount of Nationalist,as well as non-Nationalist, 
resistance as determined as a proposal to abolish the Governorship 
of Canada or New South Wales would arouse in the self-governing 
colonies. But such questions are really questions of ruffles to men 
wanting a shirt. Ireland, your contributor truly observes, was not 
the grave of Mr. Balfour’s personal reputation; but it was the 
grave of his Government, which is a matter of more general 
importance. The one vestige of light Mr. Balfour’s Government 
has left behind it in Ireland is his Congested Districts project. 
Your contributor, with the facile memory of Tory statesmen, 
forgets that projects in almost identical terms had been again 
and again urged on the House of Commons by the Irish Party in 
vain. But nobody is less anxious than I to deprive Mr. Balfour 
of the credit of his scheme, or more anxious that he should re- 
double that credit by increasing the powers and the resources of 
the Congested Districts Board. The statesman who breaks up 
the grass ranches among the migratory labourers of the West, and 
makes the Tanner Act a reality among the landless labourers of 
the South and North will be building himself a monument ere 
perennius among the poorest and most meritorious of God’s poor. 
But here, again, I have the misfortune to dissent from your ex- 

position of Unionist policy. The writer would apparently extend 
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to this non-representative Board, arbitrarily nominated from time 
to time by the Chief Secretary of the day, some general powers 
over Ireland not unlike those which County Councils, District 
Councils, and Parish Councils exercise in England, and he justifies 
his objection to representative institutions in Ireland by the 
observation: “A series of Land League Branches, invested with 
the authority of British law, and bossed by the local organizer is 
not a prospect likely to attract the Irish cess-payer.” But as a 
matter of fact it does attract the Irish cess-payer (who is the 
tenant, not the landlord), or he would in the secrecy of the ballot 
elect good Unionists or high-born landlords instead of Land 
Leaguers. Therein we touch the fatal weakness of any Unionist 
government of Ireland. Ireland cannot be trusted with the same 
liberties as England, because Ireland is incurably Nationalist. If 
the bodies elected by the people in the ballot are“ Land League 
Branches,” and are to be ignored and insulted as such, what 
Unionist system of governing Ireland can really be logical except 
one which abolishes any form of popular representation whatso- 
ever, and governs by its Removable Magistrates and soldiers with- 
out any constitutional circumlocution ? 

It must not be understood that, because Irish Nationalists find 
any particular Tory project inadequate, they have any notion of re- 
jecting whatever benefit it may contain. So far is that from being 
the case that the Tory Government can have not only the toleration, 
but the hearty co-operation of Nationalists according to the measure 
of the practical usefulness of their work. They have at this 
moment a hundred advantages such as no Liberal Government 
can ever have in carrying whatever Irish projects recommend 
themselves to them. Let them by all means go ahead. The 
General Election was lost, not on the issue of Home Rule, but 
because the loss of two great leaders had thrown both the Liberal 
Party and our own into a state of temporary disorganization. That 
will pass and Home Rule will reflourish. So, at least, we think. 
But some years have to be bridged over in the meantime, and may 
as well be spent in the peaceful doing of those things which we 
believe to be useful so far as they go, and which the Unionists 
believe will silence the demand for Home Rule altogether. But 
even temporary peace in Ireland must be peace all round. Good 
feeling is, perhaps, more important in these matters than draughts- 
men’s clauses. Anybody who knows our people knows that the 
peace of Ireland for the next five years will not depend so much 
upon Bills for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy, or for the es- 
tablishment of a Ministry of Agriculture, or even upon the modera- 
tion of the Irish Party, as upon the reinstatement of the Evicted 
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Tenants and the liberation of the Political Prisoners. Of these 
matters the able author of “A Unionist Policy for Ireland” gives 
as little hint as of the Fair Rent Bill, or of the Tory view of the 
Financial Relations’ Commission. Nevertheless, the Government 
that proposes to make any real and permanent impression upon 
the Irish people may as well hope to abolish the storms of the 
Irish Sea by Act of Parliament as to be able to evade dealing with 
these legacies of an evil past in a large-minded and generous 
manner. A soothed Ireland is a pleasanter country to govern 
than a bribed Ireland, not to talk at all of a coerced Ireland. 


Witiiam O’Brien. 


¥ 

A spirit of inaccuracy and exaggeration seems to infect, to some 
extent, even the most sober and sagacious of writers on Irish 
affairs. Much as the general drift of this paper commends itself 
to me, I feel bound to protest against the statements that “ those 
men whose holdings are small are in as bad a position as they were 
forty years ago,” that “a large part of the population is still 
periodically liable to starvation,” and against the allusion to “the 
Church of the rich and the Church of the poor.” There may be 
some parishes in which this description approximately represents 
the truth, but in the country at large it does not at all do so, 
With the main drift of the paper, however, every sensible Irish 
Unionist, whose intellect and moral character have not been per- 
manently deteriorated by much electioneering, must agree. 

The question is: Have our present rulers influence enough with 
the British tax-payer to persuade him to cast his vote for a Party 
which holds it to be the duty of the British people and Govern- 
ment to develop the resources of the poorest and most neglected 
part of the United Kingdom, as it would be that of a great land- 
owner to develop the poorest and most neglected part of his estate, 
even to the extent of sinking money in it for which he cannot look 
for an immediate return; rather than to supply the inhabitants of 
this part of the kingdom with rope enough to hang themselves 
and each other ? 

The writer of the paper has presumably put the abolition of the 
Lord-Lieutenancy first in his list of measures rather to clear the 
ground of a point that does not need many words than because 
he considers it of supreme importance. We, in the country, could 
do very well without a Lord-Lieutenant—but we can also do very 
well with him. If he can be abolished without consuming too 
much valuable parliamentary time, by all means abolish him. If 
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not, postpone his abolition till more important questions have been 
dealt with. 

“The development of the principle of occupying ownership” 
is rightly given a prominent place among the more practical 
measures mentioned in the paper. This “development” is not 
likely to produce much agricultural prosperity in the lifetime 
of any of us, but it will probably be a success, politically, if our 
rulers can resist the temptation of trying to hurry it unduly 
by heroic means, involving the principle of compulsion, on either 
landlord or tenant. The success of the development, under Irish 
conditions, depends upon its being gradual and on a voluntary 
basis. 

The chief reasons why the Act of 1891 is working so slowly 
are: The low rate of interest on investments open to trust 
money ; the low rate of purchase tenants are willing to agree to; 
the frequent refusal of the Land Commission to advance the money 
when tenants do agree to a rate of purchase which landlords can 
afford to accept. The result is that only landlords who are very 
heavily indebted or very thoroughly scared, will attempt to sell 
under the Act. The reluctance of tenants to agree to reasonable terms 
of purchase is largely due to the expectations they have of further 
substantial reductions in judicial rent—beyond what the mere fall 
in agricultural values during the last fifteen years would justify. 
This can only be put right by a measure providing that judicial 
rents once fixed shall not be reconsidered, and only modified in 
direct proportion to serious variations in the prices of staple 
produce, or in case of unearned increment entitling the landlord 
to increase of rent. The action of the Land Commission, which 
has so effectually obstructed the working of the Land Purchase 
Act, is partly due to the fads of Mr. Murrough O’Brien, and of 
subordinates he has infected with his notions, and partly to the 
unsuitable position occupied by the Land Commission for the 
purpose of carrying out the policy of the Acts of 1885-1891. The 
difficulty was clearly foretold by Mr. Commissioner Lynch in his 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee in 1882. Q. 4436. “The 
Land Commission are in a position of difficulty . . . they re- 
present the State; as it were, they represent the mortgagee, and 
their first duty is to see that they are getting the largest margin 
that they can for security for the advance they are making, as a 
private mortgagee would do. The only way in which they can 
get that largest margin is by depreciating the value of the article 
that is being sold. . . . There is a phrase known on the Stock 
Exchange as the ‘bears of a market, and I am afraid the Land 
Commissioners become necessarily the brokers for the tenant.” 
If the Purchase System is to work freely and fairly to all 
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parties, landowners who are invited to part with their tenanted 
estates for objects of State policy must be ofiered more tempting 
terms. 

The remarks of the writer on Local Government (Grand Jury) 
Reform are admirable. I remember remonstrating with a Minister 
in 1892 regarding the proposal to pass a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland which everyone knew would make Irish County Govern- 
ment much worse than it now is, in hopes of gaining an electioneer- 
ing advantage by professing to give to Ireland a system of Local 
Government similar to that now existing in England. I pointed 
out that they would be bound to make some differences, and that 
there would be as loud a howl over every such difference as there 
would over an entirely different and really suitable scheme, or 
over a refusal to change the present law. The reception given to 
the Conservative Irish Local Government Bill, and the outcry 
raised over what its critics christened “the put ’em in the dock 
clause,” and the very ineffective “ Joint Committee” provision, fully 
bore out my views. Some amendments to the existing Grand Jury 
Law would, no doubt, be beneficial, such (¢.g.) as the establishment 
of a Standing Committee to administer certain matters between 
assizes ; and a change in the constitution of Baronial Presentment 
Sessions, which has been rendered absurdly cumbersome and non- 
representative by the recent wholesale creation of magistrates of 
all sorts and conditions. But for practical purposes the system 
works so well, economically, and honestly as it stands, that 
even such desirable changes as these may be expediently post- 
poned till the more pressing and practically useful matters 
mentioned at the end of the paper have been attended to. If 
any elective system is nevertheless brought forward in the 
present Parliament, it should, for the present, be confined to 
the Baronial Presentment Sessions, at which all county expendi- 
ture is initiated, the Grand Jury being left as a Court of Review 
and Appeal. In applying the representative system to Present- 
ment Sessions, it must be borne in mind that in most Baronies in 
Ireland from 40 to 70 per cent. of the “cess” is paid by from 2 to 
5 per cent. of the cess-payers, and that therefore a “ one-man-one- 
vote” system would mean the expenditure of the whole cess by 
the representatives of those who pay the least part of it. It must 
also be borne in mind that where paid by the tenants, the amount 
of cess is always considered in fixing the rent, and that the 
charge is therefore borne by the landlord in the long run. 

On the education question I only desire to observe that the 
writer has given the go-bye to the real practical difficulty, in the 
way of giving ettect to the policy he advocates, viz.: how to pro- 
vide adequate education, free from suspicion of proselytism for the 
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children of the scattered poorer Protestants in the southern and 
western counties. 

Though real experts in agricultural knowledge, theory, and 
practice are rare in Ireland, there is a considerable body ot 
officials capable of doing and anxious to do, useful work in 
“guiding and stimulating Irish agriculture” who are rendered 
powerless by being scattered through half-a-dozen departments, 
but whose usefulness would be abnormally increased by bringing 
them together under one office with ramifications through the 
country. Without exceeding the limits of the space allotted 
to me I can hardly amplify to any good purpose the cogent 
arguments urged in the paper. I venture to think, however, 
that the statement that “the road to improvement does not 
lie through . . . any other of the processes known as ‘ farm- 
ing’ in England and Scotland” is rather misleading. Most of 
the land of Ireland requires a good deal of the “ process known 
as farming ”—net indeed to grow bread-stufis, but to make it 
carry more cattle and sheep and produce more milk. The 
culture of certain crops, such as flax, and perhaps tobacco, 
may possibly be of great importance to Ireland in the future. 
Without in any way calling in question the value of the recent 
movements in Italy referred to by the writer, I think better 
examples of what is wanted in Ireland may be found north of the 
Alps, in Germany and Switzerland, where conditions of climate and 
soil less remote from ours, and institutions of longer standing than 
those in Italy, exist. Of organizations recently founded or developed 
for the improvement of cattle-farming, none are probably better or 
more successful than some of those in the canton of Berne. 

Whatever truth there is in the writer’s reflections on the failure 
of the majority of Irish landlords in the past to do as much as 
they might have done to promote agricultural improvement and 
prosperity, it would be a great mistake to ignore the fact that in 
most parts of Ireland there are, at the present moment, a number 
of resident landlords who, under the influence of the Royal Dublin 
Society and for various reasons, are paying more attention than 
formerly to the management of the considerable tracts of land on 
their own hands, which, owing to recent legislation and the dread 
of more of the same sort, they are less inclined to let to tenants 
than at any former period. Most of these men are able and 
willing to co-operate in any schemes for the improvement 
of their districts, and if they are actually, in many cases, holding 
their hands in such matters at present, it is partly due to 
dread of further legislative inroads on their rights of property, 
and partly to the embarrassment of their encumbrances. In 
many districts the remaining resident landlords are the best 
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men who could be got to take the lead in local agricultural 
organizations, in not a few districts they are the only men who are 
capable of doing so. The Government should lose no time in giving 
them the strongest guarantees in their power that lands wisely and 
justly exempted from the operation of the Land Acts of 1881 and 
1887 will not be wantonly swept into the net of so called “dual 
ownerships,” as advocated by Mr. Morley and his allies. They 
should also be helped to lighten the burden of their encumbrances, 
if not by State loans, then by methods such as those introduced 
into Prussia by Frederick the Great, and since adopted in most 
parts of Germany and Austria, as described in an article on “The 
Organization of Real Credit” in The National Review for October, 
1892. There is good stuff in many of the resident landlords, and 
it will certainly be more statesmanlike to do something to set them 
on their legs and use them in working-out the coming scheme for 
the development of the country than to squeeze them all out by 
the combined operation of Fair Rent (so-called) and Land Pur- 
chase Acts. 

As to the judicial tenants and the new occupying owners, the 
writer is eminently right in pointing out that now is the golden op- 
portunity of putting the credit of these small men on a sound footing 
by some institution analogous to Raffeisen Banks before the Jews 
or other usurers have got so firm a grip that the best institutions 
of the sort are powerless to loose it, as may be seen in some dis- 
tricts abroad. Mr. Horace Plunkett and his friends, who are work- 
ing with admirable zeal in this direction, will want very strong 
backing to succeed. Where these institutions have succeeded 
abroad, the peasant usually lives in villages. He has only recently 
-—or, perhaps, not even yet—been emancipated from the “three 
field system,” or he is accustomed to communal pasture and com- 
munal forest or turf-bog, or both. In fact, he is bred to and used 
to certain forms of co-operation. From all this the small Irish 
farmer is remote, and the chief men in the centres of local move- 
ment and local opinion are, as a rule, personally interested, or think 
they are, in the maintenance of the present system. Banking is so 
much less developed in most continental countries than with us that 
it has not figured as a serious rival to the new co-operative credit 
institutions. Irish joint-stock banks have branches in every 
market town, and do a class of business that, unless an alliance 
or compromise can be made, must throw them into opposition. 
Legislation is imperatively required to smooth the way for Mr. 
Plunkett enterprise, and the sooner it is set about the better. 
Raffeisen Banks must undoubtedly be regarded as the chief 
model to learn from, but it may be well to point out that, for 
various reasons, the Central Institution is no longer what it 
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was a few years ago, and that Irish Agrarian reformers who go 
to Germany to study this question should take care to examine 
the constitution of some of the many local co-operative associa- 
tions and banks recently started independent of the head office, 
as well as those still working under it. 

My space is more than exhausted, and I will only add that, as 
to railways there is still much room for improvement, but much 
has been done by most of the companies during the last few years 
to increase the facilities for traffic and the amenities of travel. It 
might be well to see how much more they can and will do in the 
next few years before having recourse to heroic measures. 


H. pve F. Montcomery. 
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HowEVER great the force and persistence of a poet’s or artist’s 
personal character, experience seems to prove in the end that he is 
not the mouthpiece of his poor isoiated self alone, but of a wide 
circle of his fellow-men. The greater the genius the wider the ulti- 
mate range of humanity whose response to his artistic call implies 
participation in the thoughts and emotions he formulates, though 
ordinary mortals have not the gift of language to express them. 
The matter is best illustrated in connection with speech-making. 
For evidently one of the most familiar delights of a fairly intelligent 
audience is to hear a thought or idea which has been wandering 
about in their heads vainly seeking adequate utterance suddenly 
presented by one who has the gift, in a clear-cut, well-balanced, 
telling, and unmistakeable phrase that makes the hitherto unborn 
thought from henceforward a living force. In artistic regions it is 
easy to see what influence a man’s surroundings,and the sympathetic 
or hostile attitude of his fellow-men, have upon the nature and style 
of his artistic work. It is a subtle kind of control which those 
who have no gift of artistic utterance exercise over those who have. 
But it often happens that the impression created by the works of 
an impassioned poet or musician on the minds of his contem- 
poraries is so vivid that it is not seen till he has passed from this 
life, and his work has become part of history, that he was in a sense 
the outlet of pent-up thought and aspiration which has been float- 
ing undefined in the minds of a large section of humanity. 

Of this the artist is necessarily unconscious. The moment a 
man tries deliberately to speak what he imagines to be in other 
men’s minds he begins to belie himself; and the descent into the 
nethermost pit of lucrative imposture is thenceforward more and 
more easy. It is never safe, however, to assume that a vulgar, empty, 
blatant, bombastic, or sensational piece of work is necessarily a 
bid for popularity, or a concession to the taste of the easily 
beguilable masses. Bad taste is by no means the monopoly of the 
mob. Even the purest artistic beings and the most perfect crafts- 
men occasionally remind their admirers that they are at least 
human. But apart: from the momentary relapses of the diviner 
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natures, different sections of society and different standards of 
intellect and taste are necessarily represented by different classes 
of artists, poets, or composers. Those of the lowest type represent 
the lowest phase of contemporary society. To the lowest they 
appeal, and their language they speak. The artists of the highest 
type represent the mental habits and states of mood and emotion 
of the highest natures, which may be few, but, until the world be- 
gins to progress backwards, are mighty in influence. A great 
master seems to tell people what they do not know ; a little master 
what they do. So it comes about that the great ones work for the 
many that come after, the little for the many of their own time; 
for men take persuasion to accept what they do not know. 

This persuasion depends not a little on style, and the style is, to 
a certain extent, the personality of art work. A man’s style grows 
consistent in proportion to the unity and consistence of his con- 
victions. It is a mistake to suppose that an individual style has 
necessarily the least element of eccentricity about it. A poet or 
composer who has no style is merely a man whose nature is 
feeble, whose hand is wanting in steadiness and persistence of 
grip; whose artistic disposition is so easily and capriciously im- 
pressed by all sorts of external influences that he metaphorically 
contradicts himself every other minute, and puts in constant 
juxtaposition things which have no genuine kinship. A clear and 
constantly recognizable style may grow out of the very force of 
a man’s likes and dislikes. It gains its consistency as much 
by what it excludes as by what it includes. The style of a man 
who is true to himself and his ideals naturally brings within 
its circuit whatever appeals to the artist personally as beautiful, 
interesting, noble, and in general worthy of utterance; and it finds 
its expression by such artistic means as appear to the artist to be 
honourable, adequate to the matter in hand, and consistent with 
his instinctive feeling for what is sufficiently raised above the 
familiar to be worthy of permanence. At the same time, his style 
excludes consistently such types of thought as happen to be re- 
pugnant to him personally, and such devices as appear to him to 
be cheap, vulgar, and dishonourable. Nearly all great musicians 
show partiality for particular types of melody, even for special 
melodic formulas; for special types of rhythm, for peculiar ways 
of disposing of the component notes of their harmony so as 
to get special effects of sound, and for special ways of dis- 
tributing their instruments in orchestral work, to obtain the 
effects and subtleties of colour which happen to be congenial to 
them. But all they do in each case lies within the range of what 
one must call the artistic or musical fashion of their time. For 
even the artistic world has its unanimities in such matters as surely 
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as the world that thinks most of the skill of the tailor and the 
dressmaker; and the veriest tyro in artistic criticism recognizes 
without effort to what particular period an art-work of the past 
belongs. Even an obscure cantata writer of the age of Handel 
and Bach betrays unmistakably and to all men the period of his 
activity; and so it is with the feeblest contemporaries of Mozart, 
or of Beethoven, or Mendelssohn. Great as well as small submit 
to the limitations which the consensus of contemporary opinion 
impose on them. And though a great master may seem to out- 
run his fellows, he has to do it upon the same track his con- 
temporaries are moving upon, and still within sight of the same 
landmarks. 

It follows that every artist is not only dependent upon the 
standard of technique which has been developed by his time 
but upon the standards of taste and the attitude towards artistic 
problems which are prevalent. It is an undoubted drawback to 
an artist to write in days when the resources of art are very 
limited ; and its possibilities of expression and design undeveloped. 
For instance, to write for instruments when no one could cope 
with what appear now to be the very slenderest difficulties of 
performance, seems to be as great a hindrance to a composer 
as having to write for the nursery. To have to write large works 
when no one understood any principles upon which works could 
be made consistent and shapely in design, seems like a forlorn 
hope. But it is quite as great a drawback to write in an age 
when levity, and dishonesty, and selfishness, and laxity of prin- 
ciple have for a time become the prevailing characteristics of 
society. 

It is obvious to the slenderest artistic perceptions that Henry 
Purcell suffered from the immaturity of his Art; but it is 
worthy of note that he suffered also from the state of society 
he lived in. To the fortunes of Music in England, the fates 
have been consistently unkind; but their perversity has never 
been so conspicuous as in bringing into the world a man of the 
highest gifts, perhaps the highest ever bestowed upon an English 
musician, at a time when everything combined as untowardly as 
possible to prevent his using those gifts to the most fruitful pur- 
pose. A little before his birth music entered upon a complete re- 
organization ; and in the first enthusiasm of the belief that they 
had found quite a new way of employing their art, musicians had 
thrown all the old canons and traditions of style and taste over- 
board. The new direction into which they endeavoured to turn 
the course of their art made a new system of technique absolutely 
necessary. The works which stirred the imaginations of the 
audiences of the early part of the seventeenth century bear the 
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same relation to the works of later times, that the scrawls of 
clever children do to the mature works of the greatest artists. 
Even the elementary problems of technique were but slowly 
solved, and it was not till Handel and Bach came upon the scene 
that music ultimately emerged from a state that was little better 
than barbarism. When Purcell was born, in 1658, the great 
revolutionary innovator, Monteverde, had not passed from the 
world ten years. The first public opera-houses had not been 
opened quite twenty years. Lulli had scarcely begun his 
strange and lucrative career. Stradella was but a youth, and the 
first French Opera of Cambert had not yet seen the light. As far 
as artistic principles are concerned, music was almost in a state of 
chaos. It is true the great antagonism between the abstractly 
artistic and the histrionic had begun to make itself felt, and 
Monteverde’s wild strokes for the latter had set things going very 
strongly in one direction, while Carissimi’s labours in the direction 
of the more purely artistic were just beginning to tell. And this. 
fact also affected the issue gravely, for it was a question of serious 
importance to this country, which side the ablest musicians would 
take; and the matter was decided for the time, and decided 
dangerously for the interests of purely English Art by the influence 
of circumstances which were to all appearances external to music. 

The great wave of musical ability which flashed up in a re- 
splendent glow under Tudor encouragement had not died out in 
Purcell’s time, but it was being directed into channels in which 
it grew weak, and lost its warmth and native vitality. The 
traditions of the great old school of Palestrina and Lasso and 
Marenzio lasted on longer in this country than elsewhere, even as 
they had bloomed here later. That school had arrived at its cul- 
mination abroad before the end of the sixteenth century, but 
in this country one of its greatest representatives, Orlando Gib- 
bons, lived till a quarter of a century later. But the old state of 
things was bound to come to an end. The maxims of the “New 
Music,” as it was called, spread into this country, and long before 
Charles I. had come to cross purposes with his subjects, music 
of the old kind had become quite as much of a forlorn hope as 
the king’s own monarchical theories. The traditions that the 
Puritans and Roundhead iconoclasts destroyed English music is 
an obvious fallacy. The grand old style was out of vogue with 
composers all over the world before they had any chance of 
damaging it ; and it was rather the restoration of Charles II. and 
his inherent levity of character, together with the re-action of 
licence that followed the excessive suppression of natural instincts 
by the Puritans, which ruined English music, and brought it to 
a state of practical decrepitude, upon which Handel ultimately 
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set his heavy heel and crushed what remained of English musical 
energy into an obscure corner. 

When Purcell was born the great Oliver was still alive, but he 
was breaking fast and only survived a few months, and by the 
time Purcell was old enough to feel artistic influences, Charles II. 
was in gay possession of the country, and was very busy encourag- 
ing music to adapt itself to his peculiar tastes. The central core 
of his taste and interest in music was histrionic. He inherited in 
large measure the love for things theatrical which seems to have 
run so strongly in Stuart blood, and his inclinations were intensi- 
fied both by the influences of his youth at Court and by the 
experiences of his exile. In Charles I.’s time the love for 
theatricals was so lively that hardly a year passed without 
great theatrical functions taking place at Court, almost up 
to the outbreak of the war. Charles II. began his theatrical 
career at the age of six by dancing in one of the court Masques at 
Richmond, and it cannot be supposed that he was absent on occa- 
sions in successive years when Queen Henrietta and her ladies 
performed in the grand Masques of The Festival of Light, The 
Glories of Spring, and The Temple of Love. These things in- 
fluenced a disposition well prepared for such things in his most 
impressionable years, and when he came to the throne he soon 
showed the fruit of his early experiences. The homes where the 
traditions and practice of the grand old school still lingered in his 
father’s time were the Cathedrals and Royal Chapels; but these had 
been closed, and the music made mute in the days of the troubles. 
Still the time during which the suppression had lasted had not 
been so long after all. His father came to his tragical end in 
1649, and in less than a dozen years the son was back again. 
Twelve years seems but a short spell of life to men who have 
passed middle age, and the traditions of their younger days seem 
in nowise effaced. There were many men who had practised music 
under the old régime, who knew the traditions, and could come to 
the help of anyone who had a mind to revive them. 

Though Charles might wish to re-establish the musical glories 
ot his royal chapels and cathedrals, his tastes were not in sym- 
pathy with the style and methods of the older art. The histrionic 
bent of his mind was predominant even in things sacred, and 
such members of the old church establishments as he could call 
could around him but haltingly keep pace with his advanced 
tastes. The old music entertained him not a whit. In the old 
church music, which was so suitable to the dignity of the ecclesi- 
astical functions, there had been no solos and no display of instru- 
ments. In the new order of things, under the King’s influence, 
music was to cease to have a devotional character, and to take 
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upon itself to be amusing. Anyone who reads Pepys’s frequent 
references to the music in churches with his eyes open can see 
that the worthy Pepys had not the least idea that it was 
the mission of any church music to be devotional. He talks 
appreciatively of the King’s beating time to the music with his 
hand, which certainly was not an act of worship; and he himself 
always speaks of the anthems with satisfaction when they pleased 
him just in the same way as he talks of plays or other distrac- 
tions. So when the King collected round him the still living repre- 
sentatives of the old order, such as Christopher Gibbons, Child, and 
Captain Cooke, it was but natural he should find them incapable of 
supplying what he wanted. There were some few adventurous 
spirits who were more in touch with the tendencies of the time 
such as Henry Lawes, who wrote the music for the Coronation, and 
the vigorous and quick-witted Exeter man, William Locke. But 
even these had too much of the old English spirit about them, 
and the King was not satisfied with their efforts. So he took 
other steps to encourage the national art to accommodate itself to 
his liking. 

[It so happened that the new order of things encouraged 
the choir-boys to try their hands at composition. In such 
a state of art boys and men were much on the same footing; 
for grown-up composers were little better than boys in their 
knowledge of what to aim at and how to achieve their aim. 
Several of the choir-boys of the royal chapel showed undoubted 
gift for composition, and one whose ability appeared to be most 
marked, by name Pelham Humphrey, was sent by the King to 
study in France, and tradition holds that he became a pupil of 
Lulli’s, The idea of sending a youth whose destiny was to compose 
church music to study in a school of opera is sufficiently curious. 
As Charles is credited with more aptitude for saying wittily than 
for doing wisely, it was possibly an accident; but it looks very 
much as if the King deliberated the introduction of operatic quali- 
ties into church music. What is even more curious is that Lulli 
was at that time little more than a writer of ballets. He did not 
begin his famous operatic career till 1672, and Pelham Humphrey 
went abroad early in the sixties. But Lulli had by that time 
co-operated with Cavalli in preparing that composer’s works for 
the French stage, and he had undoubtedly learnt from him 
some of the principles and speculations of Monteverde, and the 
undoubted improvements which Cavalli had made upon them— 
and whether Humphrey learnt direct from Lulli or not, he cer- 
tainly became well imbued with the style and methods of the 
new school, and returned to this country with a very complete 
idea that he was going to astonish his fellow-countrymen, as may 
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be read in Pepys’s amusing entries about the youthful composer. 
The anthems which he produced under the influence of his 
experiences, are the first types of that strange and crude product, 
the Verse anthem of the Restoration, which is, take it all 
in all, one of the dreariest and most unsatisfactory products of 
serious art, except, possibly, the Operatic Mass. Pelham Humphrey 
himself was a man of considerable genius, and in the course of 
long dreary wanderings and childish experiments, occasional 
passages of remarkable vividness and force make their appear- 
ance in his works. They are generally in the line of fine 
declamatory passages, resembling in type the declamatory 
scenes in Lulli’s works. Of choral effects none of the masters of 
the “ New Music” had the least notion. So that all the excellence 
in Humphrey’s anthems belongs to a theatrical school, and makes 
as absolute a departure from the methods of the earlier church 
music as the experiments of Peri and Cavaliere did from the 
madrigals and canzonets and such earlier forms of art. Possibly 
Humphrey might have done more completely satisfactory work if 
his life had been prolonged. As he died at the early age of twenty- 
seven he had not much time to mature his very speculative 
artistic views. But his work may well be considered to have been 
carried on by Henry Purcell, who came in the next group of choir- 
boys, and was immediately under Pelham Humphrey’s influence, 
as the latter had been appointed master of the boys on his return 
from France. Their relative positions, and the halo which evidently 
surrounded the young composer who had learnt his work under 
the famous Lulli, must have made his influence very strong. It 
is a significant and happy circumstance that Purcell should have 
made his reputation first of all in the quarter where the teachings 
of the French School were thoroughly appropriate. 

As early as 1676, when he was only eighteen, he wrote a great 
deal of successful and effective incidental music to plays, such as 
Aurengzebe, The Libertine, and Epsom Wells. In 1677 he wrote 
similar incidental music for Abdelazor, in 1678 for Timon of 
Athens, and in 1680 the music for the Virtuous Wife and 
Theodosius. It is worthy of note that this kind of composition 
seems always to have been congenial to English composers. 
They had done well with music for Masques in earlier times, 
and they have continued to write such music with more success 
than they command in other departments of art even to the 
present day, when very successful English work sometimes happens 
to appear under a foreign name. It continued to be a favourite 
field for Purcell to exercise his manifold gifts till the end of his 
short life. But the year 1680 was especially notable for the pro- 
duction of a work which marks him beyond doubt as the composer 
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of the highest and most remarkable powers in Europe at that 
moment. 

His Dido und Aneas, which appeared in that year, when 
compared with all the operatic work which preceded it, is a 
phenomenon which is almost inexplicable. It is practically the 
first work of its kind which is presentable on its own merits to a 
modern audience. The works of the famous Cavalli have striking 
points, here and there; passages of dramatic force which were 
out of Purcell’s line. Occasionally, too, there are passages 
of attractive melody, and even neat little arias of some artistic 
value. But there are also dreary wastes of speculative im- 
maturity. What interest centres in them is derived from the 
important position they occupy in the story of the develop- 
ment of modern music. For Cavalli had genius enough to in- 
dicate the germs of dramatic conceptions which later composers, 
enriched by the growth of technique and experience, were able 
to present in their maturer brilliancy. The intrinsic interest of 
the music itself, however, and of the works in their entirety, is 
next to nothing. Of the works of the lesser lights of Italy, and 
of Cambert the Frenchman, the same is still more obviously true. 
Lulli had written a good number of remarkable works by 1680, 
though none of his best; and even his best have not the maturity 
and vitality of Purcell’s work. The only works which would be 
likely to compete with Purcell’s would be Carissimi’s little ora- 
torios. But even in them there are passages which are ruinously 
archaic. Having said that much, it must be confessed that Pur- 
cell was under great obligations to Carissimi for important ex- 
amples of style and form and types of expression and method 
which he found worthy to follow. It emphasizes the cosmo- 
politan sympathies of Purcell that he should have been in- 
Huenced by a composer who was the foremost representative of 
that section of musicians who turned away from the histrionic 
course and found their aspirations and their tastes better satisfied 
in music which spoke for itself; in music which drew its inspira- 
tion from kindred founts to the old church music of the great 
age, and not from pure speculation. The associations of Purcell’s 
youth seemed to promise that he would grow up body and soul an 
uncompromising disciple of the so-called “ New Music.” But pos- 
sibly some lingering influences of the great church school which 
had lasted on in England to within thirty years of his birth, may 
have awakened a sympathy in him for the noble traits of the old 
music which the ardent reformers had altogether lost touch with. 
It would be most valuable to discover if any church music of 
Gibbons, or Byrde, or Tallis, or Tye, was ever performed in the 
royal chapels while Purcell was a choir-boy. If it was it would 
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the other great masters of his time in artistic solidity, maturity, 
and consistency of interest. It would also explain Purcell’s sym- 
pathy for Carissimi. 

But for one trait which is conspicuous in Dido and £neas, 
Purcell sought neither example nor type from any foreigner. It 
is quite possible the foreign composers of opera felt that detinite 
tunes were out of place in their scheme of musical drama; and 
that Purcell’s gifts as a writer of vivacious and characteristic airs 
were brought into play so happily through his following a linc 
much more like the Masque than the type of opera cultivated 
by Italian and French masters. It must be said in his favour 
that the Italian and French both began quite early in the career 
of opera to write special movements, which are quite separate from 
the context, for the benefit of the solo singers. But their type of 
aria is altogether different from Purcell’s. It soon became formal 
and monotonous in design; and though the melodies of Cesti are 
often very attractive, and the arias of the great Alessandro Scarlatti 
are noble products of a high-minded genius, they lack that vivacity 
and vivid piquancy which characterizes the solo tunes of Purcell. 
These solo tunes of his, both in Dido and Aneas, and in some of 
his incidental music to plays, and in other operas, are quite unique. 
They have a ring as though he had saturated himself early with 
the best popular tunes of his English home, and they are wedded 
so closely to the words that the rhythm and the melodic formulas 
seem to spring from the natural accent with which the phrases 
should be declaimed. These tunes make a very prominent fea- 
ture in his music written for the stage, but he is in nowise 
behind the best of the foreign masters in expressive recitative. 
This was a line in which Carissimi excelled, and Purcell may have 
been inspired to attempt such effects as he produced by the ex- 
ample of the great Italian; and there are passages in which Purcell 
showed himself at least his equal. Purcell’s position in relation to 
choruses is also very notable. The opera composers of the early 
days of the new musi¢e were quite astonishingly helpless in the 
matter of choral music. Not only are they very limited in length, 
but the music itself is of the feeblest description, and at the same 
time not at all easy to sing. But in Dido and neas, as well as 
in King Arthur and Dioclesian, there are many choral move- 
ments which have a genuine choral ring about them, and show 
an adequate sense of choral effect, and premonitions are not 
scanty of the choral style which becomes familiar in the age 
of Handel. Perhaps, most noteworthy of all his gifts is the extra- 
ordinary sense he displays for that highest kind of immediate 
expression which is obtainable by etiects of harmony. The har- 
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mony of Italian masters was fluent, and had an air of eminent 
artistic respectability, but it was limited in range and devoid of 
character and point. The French composers were even rather 
behind Italy in this respect. For their strength lay mainly in 
rhythm and dramatic declaiation. But in England composers 
showed a singular aptitude for that feature of musical art which in 
later days has become the most marked trait of the Germans ; and 
Purcell, in the matter of harmonic effect, leapt at once to a point 
which shows that he possessed genius of the highest order. Though 
the standard of contemporary art was so low he divined means of 
harmonic expression which have absolutely no parallel in the 
century in which he lived; and which, even in these days of rash 
harmonic speculation, often have the ring of being fresh and novel. 
All these excellencies he shows most remarkably in his early opera, 
which, according to trustworthy tradition, was originally written 
for a ladies’ school. 

In the same year in which he wrote Dido and neas, his atten- 
tion was drawn away to other branches of composition. He was 
appointed organist of Westminster Abbey, and this was probably 
the main cause which impelled him to produce the enormous mass 
of church music which stands to his credit. Here he was un- 
doubtedly on dangerous ground. The conditions of art as above 
indicated were unfavourable. The histrionic influences to which all 
the young composers of his time were subject, led him to specu- 
late sometimes more rashly than effectually; and the lack ot 
knowledge of principles of continuous development result in his 
larger works having a patchy and disconnected effect; as though 
each movement was made up of short, musical thoughts blurted 
out in succession, instead of being a well-knit organism, with an 
inherent unity underlying its apparent variety. The principles 
upon which musical ideas could be developed at any length were 
not understood; and a composer who attempted a work on an 
extended scale was soon at the end of his resources. The type he 
often followed was the Verse anthem with little fragments of 
chorus, which was not likely to result in anything very impres- 
sive. Moments of noble expression there are in them, passages of 
vivid character, premonitions of the best choral style of the next 
century; but also some extraordinarily crude speculations in 
choral writing, and not a few curious histrionic experiments 
which are rather liable to raise a smile on the faces of those who 
are not totally carried away by the associations of an essentially 
Anglican form of art. But when all is said, even the church 
works alone would make a noble monument to his fame; and 
contain more originality and force of imagination than any 
similar works of his age. 
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In instrumental music, backward as that branch of art was in 
his time, his achievements are by no means to be despised. It is 
clear that he eagerly sought out all the works of composers who 
had any instinct or reputation for instrumental writing, and read 
them with a keen insight into the possibilities their attempts 
suggested. He wrote sonatas for groups of strings, with figured 
bass for harpsichord, on similar lines to the still famous sonatas of 
Corelli; and some of them, though not of such suave and finished 
character as those of the Italian master, are still valuable for 
points of force and invention, and for remarkable strokes in the 
line of impressive and complex harmonies. He also wrote suites for 
harpsichord, of no small importance in the history of that form of 
art which came to its highest perfection in the hands of John 
Sebastian Bach. There was, indeed, hardly any known form of 
musical art which he did not attempt, and in no case did he fail] 
to reach, if he did not surpass, the highest standard of his age. 

The profusion of his invention and the rapidity of his execu- 
tion must have been alike extraordinary, for he only reached the 
moderate age of thirty-seven. In the latter part of his life he 
returned to the line of work he began with, and produced the large 
works for the stage above referred to, King Arthur and Dioclesian, 
besides much more incidental music to various plays, some of which 
rises to a very high pitch of interest. His most marked successes 
in these are the fine and well-developed scenes for solo voices, and 
the dance tunes. Many of the former are of such a quality that 
it seems as if they would maintain their interest as long as the art 
subsists; and there is certainly nothing belonging to his time 
which in any way approached them. But the dance tunes, though 
less known, are, in their way, quite as remarkable. In these he 
revels in a luxury of freshness and variety. Lulli, for all his fame 
and experience, is a very dull plodder by his side. Lulli hits upon 
a capital device now and then, but for the most part his dance 
tunes have little real spring in them, and they are often clumsily 
and inartistically executed. In Purcell’s tunes the attractiveness 
of the ideas is not less remarkable than the artistic ingenuity 
and the vivacity of contrivance with which they are carried out. 
Within the limited range which was possible in those days these 
dances are neat little artistic problems completely and uncom- 
promisingly solved. There is no shirking, or shuffling, or cheapen- 
ing, but at the same time the skill and the fancy are so well 
compounded that there is hardly ever any sense of labour. 

Purcell speaks for English people, and his style is so far the 
most consistent and genuine type of English music in its widest 
application. No doubt foreign influences are apparent in his 
work. The influenzes exerted upon him in his most impression- 
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able days made that inevitable, as well as the lack of any English 
models of many forms of art. But he infused the whole of his 
music with characteristics which have always marked the best 
kind of English work. He shows the freshness and directness, 
the naturalness and openness—the temper that breathes of the 
open air of the country and loves action better than brooding. 
He is more inclined to be strong and characteristic than to be 
tender, to be merry rather than melancholy. His inexhaustable 
gift of characteristic, fresh, and genial melody, with harmonies that 
are strong, and sometimes even crabbed and hard, is all genuinely 
national; and if his striking effects of pure harmony seem less 
so, that may possibly be because English composers since his time 
have sometimes missed their vocation. 

His faults there is no need to disguise; they sprang from the 
extreme immaturity of art in his time, and from the perverse in- 
fluences to which he was subjected and by which he was constantly 
surrounded. He had no good or masterly models to follow, nor 
standards to check his experiments by. He fell into innocent and 
childish absurdities at times, into extreme crudities at others; and 
the force of bad example occasionally led him into a certain com- 
monness of expression. But the hand of the master shows through 
all the limitations his conditions imposed upon him. His style 
has the consistency and unity of a strong nature, and though one 
of the earliest of the composers of the modern order of music 
there is more that is genuinely alive in his work than in that of 
many famous musicians of several generations later. So wide is 
the truth of what he uttered that men still feel the ready response 
which implies that his thoughts and emotions are theirs too— 
that though he spoke so long ago, what he said is what men still 
would say if they had a gift of utterance such as his was; and still 
more, that what he said was worth saying, and, in despite of many 
hindrances, was often splendidly expressed. 


C. Hupert H. Parry. 


THE CONSEIL DE FAMILLE IN FRANCE. 


In his monumental work, M. Rambaud bitterly regrets the over- 
throw of Gallic civilization. “It was a misfortune for France and 
for humanity,” writes the first French historian of our day, “ that 
this civilization, inchoate we must admit, but in the highest degree 
interesting and original, should have been arrested. The conquest 
of Cesar, bringing about Roman institutions and customs, pre- 
vented our ancestors from the free development of their own genius, 
aided by inspiration from foreign sources.” 

Certain traces of the absorbed nationality remain, the Code Civil 
retains a few Gallic forms and usages, for instance, the marriage 
contract known as la communauté de biens, according to which the 
earnings or profits of the husband are equally shared by the wife ; 
again, the heritage of the paternal house by the youngest child, 
called the rights of juveignewry, which in certain parts of France 
existed during the Middle Ages. Such cases are exceptional. If 
we want to understand French law, we must go to Rome as the 
fountain head, Roman jurisprudence being the basis of the various 
codes unified and revised under Napoleon, and with numerous 
emendations in force to this day. 

It is difficult for English readers unacquainted with French life 
to realize the effect of a legal system so opposed in spirit to our 
own. In England, we understand by a family, father, mother, and 
children. In France, the designation must be taken in a far wider 
sense, as we shall see when explaining that characteristic institution 
known as the Conseil de Fumille. French legislation puts the 
family first, relegating the units to the secondary place. The Code 
Civil, imitating the patriarch in the fable, inculcates the principle, 
union is strength, by the closest tying up of the faggot. Even 
when past middle life, a man or woman about to marry, must pro- 
duce the written consent of their parents or certificate of their death. 
How strongly the members of a family are bound together the 
following will show. A very satisfactory marriage was about to take 
place among well-to-do bourgeois in a French town well-known to 
me. An uncle of the fiancée failed in business, and, although there 
was nothing against his character, the engagement was at once 
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broken off by mutual consent. Thus an innocent girl was perhaps 
rendered unhappy for life simply because a relation had been unfor- 
tunate in his affairs. A French writer has done ample justice to 
English life and character. M. Max Leclerc points out that Balzac’s 
great novel, Cwswr Birottewu, could not have been suggested in 
England. An English Birotteau would find friends to set him on 
his legs again and give him another chance. 

A svore of instances might be adduced in point. One never 
hears French parents say on the marriage of their children, “ I have 
lost my Jean or Jeanne,” it is ever, “I have gained a daughter or 
a son.” Doubtless, this solidarity of blood relations and allies by 
marriage, accounts for much of the solid wealth we find in France, 
perhaps also for a certain narrowness and stagnation common in 
country places. One thing is obvious, uncompromising as are our 
neighbours in public life, the individual character must really be 
much more amiable than our own. In one hospitable middle-class 
country house I know of, two mothers-in-law, madame’s mother 
and monsieur’s, always spent the long vacation; in addition, were 
the married daughter, her husband, and four children. And the 
host and hostess ever looked good-nature itself, I never detected 
so much as afrown. These remarks will contribute to a proper 
understanding of the Conseil de Famille, or family council, 
which, up to a certain point replaces our own Court of Chancery, 
aud was instituted in the interest of orphans, minors, and the 
mentally afflicted. The functions of this body are strictly defined 
in the Code Civil, and in any popular handbook of French law, 
for instance the Droit Usuel, in the useful little Bibliotheque 
Nutionale. I will now give a few illustrative cases. 

Napoleon and his legists had ever in view the interests of the 
child, those of the wife and mother being relegated to a less than 
secondary place. As we should expect, the Conseil de Famille 
concerns itself with a fatherless child even before its birth. No 
sooner is a wife left a widow in the condition of pregnancy than a 
family council is summoned consisting of three next-of-kin on 
the paternal and three on the maternal side, presided over by a 
juge de paix, or justice of the peace. By these a trustee is 
appointed, whose business it is to watch over the material interests 
of the unborn babe, the mother’s, so to say, being thrown into the 
bargain. On the birth of the child, the mother and this guardian 
are appointed co-trustees. Should the widow re-marry, a second 
family council is summoned ; it is then decided whether or no the 
mother shall retain her guardianship, if so, the second husband is 
assoviated with her, both being held responsible before the law 
for the fortune of the minor entrusted to their keeping. 


Aruin, tike the cise of a child or children of rich parents who 
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have died intestate. The Conseil de Famille appoints a trustee, 
in whom full authority is vested, a sub-trustee being named whose 
business it is to see that such responsibilities are faithfully dis- 
charged. Under certain circumstances, these trustees are com- 
pelled to defer their judgment to that of the family council. A 
legacy falls to the minor, but, as not unfrequently happens, a 
legacy may be anything but advantageous. I have heard of a 
reversion of property bequeathed to a French lad, which cost a 
little fortune in legal fees and duties, the testator having be- 
queathed a life interest free of charge to someone else. The 
parents of the child in question were, however, rich, and could 
afford to lose several thousand francs in view of valuable property 
their son or grandson might in all probability live to enjoy. The 
Conseil de Famille would, without doubt, have repudiated such 
a bequest. Nor can trustees deal with important investments, 
transfer of stock, mortgages, &c., on their own responsibility ; the 
family council must in these cases consult three lawyers designated 
by the Procureur de la Republique, or judge of a supreme court. 
Trustees are also absolutely prohibited from purchasing any kind 
of property whatever that belongs to their ward. Indeed, there is 
no doubt that the interests of propertied orphans are safer in 
France than in England, where, as often happens, their entire 
fortune is entrusted to some friend or relation. 

There are two other classes of minors equally well cared for by 
the Conseil de Fumille. I allude to idiots and the mentally in- 
capable, in French legal terminology, “les interdits.” Under the 
head of U’Interdiction, the Code Civil gives minutest particulars as 
to limitation of parental power in the case of helpless or insane 
persons. The perusal of this chapter sets us wondering how by 
any possibility any French subject can be wrongfully detained in 
a madhouse, or, if indeed helpless, ill-treated at home. The 
answer to such a question may, I presume, be found in the fact 
that, with many other excellent laws in France, those, for instance, 
for the protection of animals, the Acts in question are allowed 
to fall into abeyance. 

The mentally afflicted is under perpetual tutelage: in his case, 
the authority of the Conseil de Famille being subordinate to that 
of a legal tribunal. Not many years since a case in point came 
under my own observation. A gentleman had been pronounced 
insane by a family council, the verdict was set aside, the local 
magistrates, who knew the individual in question, asserting his 
sanity. 

The profligate or incorrigible minor is also amenable to this in- 
formal yet legally constituted court. A widowed mother is thereby 
enabled to place her son under control. At various reformatories 
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in France these young scapegraces are received and treated almost 
like prisoners till they show signs of amendment. I remember 
when visiting the agricultural reformatory of Citeaux in Burgundy 
such a case being reported to me. Some unfortunate lady had 
been compelled to try this disciplinary measure as a last resource. 
At Mettray, near Tours, there is an especial wing set aside for 
youthful blackguards of good family, one and all sentenced by the 
Conseil de Famille. 

But it is chiefly the subject of property with which the impro- 
vised tribunal concerns itself. When we examine the Code Civil 
we are struck with the minute, almost interminable formalities 
attached to property of any kind. The matter is brought still 
more forcibly home to us by a residence in France, under the roof 
of French people. All kinds of disputes and vexations occur con- 
cerning the most trifling object of marketable value. I have 
known, for instance, the estrangement of a widow and her eldest 
son brought about by a set of tea-cups! The service in question 
belonged to the mother, but not being named in the inventory, was 
claimed by the new head of the home. French law ever, be it re- 
marked, favours the children at the cost of the mother. A step- 
mother is nowhere. When a millionaire dies intestate, though his 
second wife may be penniless, she does not receive a farthing. I 
well remember the treatment of a step-mother, irreproachable in 
every respect, who had been a veritable guardian-angel to her 
husband’s children. Life was barely extinct when the eldest son 
carried off his father’s gold watch and pendants. 

The prevailing store set by property in France and strikingly 
exemplified in the Code Civil, without doubt affords the key 
to national solidity and material greatness. We cannot have 
everything. Economy and thrift will naturally ofttimes run into 
sordidness. The family council iliustrates alike the good and 
evil sides of characteristics handed down from generation to 
generation. Nothing is more curious than the care with which 
peasants and even labourers and domestic servants made their 
wills under the Ancien Régime. I have before me the copy of 
two wills: one of a farm servant maid, dated 1685; the other of 
a peasant owner, dated 1752. The former, after bequeathing 
a certain sum and plot of land to the parish church in consider- 
tion of Christian burial and masses for her soul, leaves a flail basket 
each to a fellow-servant and her master, and the rest of her pro- 
perty, consisting of clothes, furniture, and money, to a female friend. 
The second testator is even more generous to the Church and his 
own soul, but does not forget his servants, to each of whom he leaves 
“Ja somme de six livres par dessus leurs gages pour les bons services 
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par eux & long rendus” (the sum of six livres* over and above their 
wages in consideration of their services), and besides other legacies, 
six bushels of corn to six poor persons, whose names are given; the 
remainder of his property to be divided among his children. I 
mention the facts as they help to explain the extraordinary pains 
taken by French law to protect property, and the growth of a pro- 
pertied class of peasants long anterior to the Revolution. In M. 
de Foville’s work upon the French house or homestead he cites 
certain cantons in which 90 per cent. of the inhabitants live in 
their own houses. What inherited, indomitable thrift is here repre- 
sented! And as the non-propertied class is the exception through- 
out the country, we need not be surprised at the existence of the 
Conseil de Famille, a tribunal at once convenient and uncostly, a 
tribunal ready to take a personal interest in the minutest question 
brought under consideration ; last, but not least, representing that 
most sacred name in French ears, the family. 

In England such an institution would be of very restricted use: 
in the first place, because with us property is the exception and 
not the rule; and,secondly, because our notions of a family so 
widely differ from those held in France. Moreover, insular reserve 
would resent so patriarchal a system of managing affairs. Imagine 
six uncles and aunts, presided over by a justice of the peace, 
deciding whether a child shall go to this school or that! Our way 
of settling matters is shorter and simpler, and more in conformity 
with the national temper. Unfortunately, too, if the six uncles and 
aunts of any middle-class orphan did not object to a sitting, there 
would most likely be no property left to squabble over. We are a 
wonderful race, in some respects the most wonderful, so French 
folk say, but certainly the least thrifty. If any French law or 
usage could help to cure this defect let us have it by all means 
even some adaptation of the Conseil de Famille. 


M. BerHamM-Epwarps, 
Officier de I’ Instruction Publique de France. 


* The livre at this date represented the value of a frane and five sous. 
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GREAT were the regrets, and loud the recriminations over the 
loss of the E:ployers’ Liability Bill of 1894. But now that 
the din of conflict is hushed, may we not be allowed to take 
stock of the subject, and consider what the measure would 
really have effected? If it can be shown that the good which it 
would have done is far less than its enthusiastic supporters have 
imagined, that this comparatively little good would not have been 
done without apparent injustice, that the leading principle on which 
it was founded is questionable, and that by adopting a different 
principle, the legitimate and professed objects of its promoters may 
be attained much more completely, much more effectually, and 
much less objectionably, then both parties may be induced to 
admit that neither the Lords by insisting on the clause which led 
to the rejection of the Bill, nor the Commons by rejecting the Bill 
when saddled with that clause, did anything which affords matter 
for serious regret. 

I do not now refer to that provision of the defunct Bill which 
would have made the contractor liable for the negligence of a sub- 
contractor or of his servants; or to that which would have simpli- 
tied procedure and eliminated unnecessary notices; or to the pro- 
tection of the workman from his own attorney ; or, again, to those 
provisions which proposed to extend the remedies given by the Act 
to workmen in the service of the Crown, to seamen, and to all wage- 
earners. These parts of the Bill gave rise to comparatively little 
controversy; and most, if not all, of them would probably be adopted 
without serious opposition in any future Bill. My present object is 
to consider in calin blood and with a view to future legislation the 
one leading feature of the Bill, viz., the abolition of doctrine of 
common employment, and the extension of employers’ liability, 
as it existed under former Acts, to cases in which there is proof of 
negligence on the part of a fellow-workman, but no proof of per- 


sonal negligence on the part of the employer or his superintending 
agents. 


The law of compensation for injury in its original and simplest 
form is to the effect that a man who has wilfully or negligently in- 
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jured another shall make good the loss, and so stated, is a law 
which approves itself to common-sense. It is not, however, quite 
so simple as it seems. When analyzed, it will be found to involve 
two separate ideas: the one that a man who suffers loss by no 
fault of his own ought, so far as is just and possible, to be indemni- 
fied by a money compensation ; and, secondly, that the man who, 
by any act or default of his own, has caused the injury, should be 
liable to pay that compensation. The former of these ideas in- 
volves no blame to anyone; the second suggests a penal or vindic- 
tive remedy. When coupled with the maxim, “Qui facit per alium 
facit per se,” and applied as it has been to the complicated circum- 
stances of modern society, it often leads to strange consequences, 
and to serious and cruel injustice. 

Viewed as a compensation for loss, it often transfers the 
consequences of a mere accident from one innocent person to 
another equally innocent. Viewed as a penal law against ill-doing 
and negligence, it has the great defect of proportioning the penalty, 
not to the criminality of the defendant, but to the status and 
circumstances of the plaintiff; and it has the still greater defect of 
inflicting a quasi-penal liability on persons who are absolutely free 
from blame. Ifthe managers of a railway company take all the 
pains in the world to conduct their traftic safely, and a signal-man, 
or an engine-driver, neglects his duty, the company may be liable 
to passengers in an unlimited amount. I may run over a beggar 
with comparative immunity, but if I engage the best driver and 
best horses to be had in London, and my carriage runs against an 
attorney-general or an archbishop, I may be ruined. Consequences 
such as these would, it is needless to say, have been much 
aggravated by the Bill of 1894. 

The harsh operation of this law has been sometimes limited by 
the Legislature, as notably in the case of ship-owners; sometimes 
avoided, as by insurance. And,no doubt, with a similar object, the 
Courts introduced the exception of “common employment.” They 
regarded the workman as in some sort a participator in the under- 
taking, and as having a full knowledge of its dangers. They forgot 
that, on the other hand, the undertaking lies under a special 
obligation to protect and indemnify those who are employ ed in it. 

A great inroad on the doctrine of common employment was made 
by the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. That Act did not apply to 
seamen, to domestic servants, or to workmen in the employ of 
Government. But, with these exceptions, it gave damages, not 
exceeding three years’ earnings, to all workmen, or their families, 
for injuries arising from defects in plant, from the negligence of 
any superintendent or other persons having authority, and from 
obedience to rules made by the employer, or to instructions given 
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by his agents. It thus restricted the doctrine of common employ- 
ment by extending the penal or vindictive penalty for damages, 
not only to cases in which the employer was himself guilty of 
personal negligence ; but to cases in which the negligence was that 
of a properly appointed and properly equipped agent. 

The exception of common employment is, however, even with 
these qualifications, a questionable exception to a questionable law ; 
and by the recent Bill it was proposed, with the full assent of both 
Houses, to abolish it. The conflict arose not on this abolition, but 
on the proposal to prevent any form of contracting-out from the 
liability thus created. It is not my present intention to revive a 
discussion on this conflict, but to consider what the Bill, if passed 
into law, would have done for the workman. First, then, what 
would it have done if passed in the shape in which it left the 
Commons—z.e., with an absolute provision against contracting-out ? 
It would have given him a remedy in damages in cases of injury 
by accident, where it could be proved at law that the accident had 
resulted from the negligence of a fellow-workman—but in those 
cases only, and none where the accident could be traced to the 
negligence of the employer or his superintending agents; for that 
remedy had been already given by the existing law. 

The injured workman would have obtained no remedy in cases 
of accident where negligence could not be proved at law either 
against the employer or against a fellow-workman; and, of all 
accidents, these probably constitute far the most numerous class. 

In cases where the Bill of last year would have given a 
remedy to the workman, the remedy would have had the appear- 
ance and would have created a feeling of injustice, since it 
would have consisted of quasi-penal damages inflicted on a per- 
fectly innocent employer. The real injury thus inflicted would, I 
must add, have probably been less than the apparent injustice, 
since any serious risk that might have arisen under the Bill would 
no doubt have been covered by insurance with an outside company. 
But a law which gives a vindictive remedy against one man for a 
fault committed by another, can never be a satisfactory law, and 
is sure to lead to complaint, evasion, and anomaly. 

The Bill would have discouraged (I do not say it would have 
destroyed) the employers’ and workmen’s insurance funds, of 
which we heard so much; and it would, if it had had any ex- 
tensive operation, have encouraged insurance with employers’ 
liability companies, at the cost of premiums which would have 
been a burden upon the industries concerned. 

The Bill would have encouraged vexatious and expensive litiga- 
tion between workmen and their employers—or, probably, in most 
cascs, litigation no less expensive, and probably even more vexa- 
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tious, between workmen and the companies with which employers 
had insured. 

If the Bill had passed in the form in which it left the Lords, the 
effect would have been the same, except that in the cases in which 
the exception from the contracting-out clause had become operative, 
the Bill would not have destroyed or discouraged the mutual 
insurance funds above referred to. On the other hand, the con- 
ditions under which contracting-out was to be allowed were 
cumbrous and clumsy; they would only have been operative 
in the case of certain large industries; and in many, if not in the 
majority of cases, these insurance funds would have been out of 
the question, and the employer would still have been driven to 
insure with an outside insurance company. 

So far, therefore, as concerns the pecuniary remedy which the Bill, 
would have given to the injured workman, I think it must be 
admitted that, under either form of the Bill (that of the Lords as 
well as that of the Commons), the remedy would have been very 
limited in its application, and that in the cases in which such a 
remedy was given, it would have been accompanied by very serious 
drawbacks. 

But then, it is said, the measure would have operated to 
prevent accidents, by making employers more careful in adopting 
preventive measures. This, however, is a misapprehension. It 
would not have had this effect, for two excellent reasons. 

First, because the present law does all that law can do to bring 
liability home to the employer where he or his agents can be proved 
to have been guilty of negligence ; and this Bill would only have 
extended the remedy by applying it to cases where the negligence 
was not the negligence of the employer or of his responsible agent, 
but the negligence of a workman beyond his direct control. 

Secondly, because, if the risks under this Bill had ever become 
serious—if, in other words, the Bill had had any real and extensive 
operation—the employer would have been quite sure to protect 
himself by insurance with an employers’ liability company and his 
own direct liability, and with it any personal motive for increased 
caution which might arise out of that liability, would have been at 
anend. The suggestion that in such cases the insurance company 
would or could take and enforce additional precautions is, to any- 
one who knows anything of insurance, out of the question. What 
underwriters look for is that premiums shall on an average be pro- 
portioned to risks, and, if they are so proportioned, underwriters 
have no interest in diminishing the number of accidents. Nor, 
so far as each separate contract is concerned, can an insurance 
company enter upon the peculiar circumstances of the case 
or examine into the conduct of each employer. It may pos- 
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sibly require some classification of employments and fix its pre- 
miums accordingly, but it cannot undertake to superintend the 
management of the particular business. The result would have 
been not that the care which ought to be exercised by the employer 
would have been exercised by the underwriter, but only that em- 
ployers’ liability insurance companies would have flourished, and 
industrial undertakings would have been charged with a new 
burden in the shape of a premium. 

It is, indeed, occasionally assumed that what is called the negli- 
gence of the workman is in reality in most cases the fault of the 
employer, and that if an employer were always made liable for the 
results of such negligence, he would be willing and able to prevent 
it. Such assumptions must, I need scarcely say, be treated as 
groundless until they are proved, and I have nowhere seen any 
attempts to prove them. 

Under these circumstances it must, I think, be admitted that 
the real advantages which the workman would have gained by 
the Bill if it had passed into law are very small indeed when 
compared to the importance which was attached to it. 

But have the workmen—especially those in dangerous occupa- 
tions—no ground for complaint? Have they no good reason for 
seeking an alteration in the law? Far from it. The number of 
deaths, accidents, and injuries causing death or disability, however 
much exaggeration there may have been, both as to their number 
and their cause, is terrible. Mr. John Burns’ figures have been 
disputed, and I do not mean to enter into the dispute, especially 
since I know from long experience how difficult it is to get a com- 
plete and exact list of casualties in any particular business ; what 
motives there are for minimizing as well as exaggerating them; 
how much more difficult it is to trace them to their real causes; 
and how fallacious, therefore, may be the arguments which are 
founded on comparisons of casualties in different employments, 
different times, and different places. But we know enough to be 
sure that the loss of life, of limb, and of health, in many of our 
industries, is such as no man of common feeling can look on without 
deep sorrow; they are such as to form a serious drawback to the 
satisfaction with which we regard the success of those industries. 
It surely cannot be tolerated that an industry should go on and 
prosper, whilst those who constitute its backbone are suffering loss 
of life, or limb, or health, in its service without remedy and without 
compensation. Let us for the moment put aside the accidents aris- 
ing from the actual personal fault or negligence of the employer, for 
which the law already makes some provision, and confine our 
attention to the much more numerous class which are not traceable 
to any such personal default. Surely in such cases the workman 
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has a claim upon the concern? It is a claim which we all admit 
in private and domestic life. Ifa cook is hurt by the explosion of 
a boiler, or a gardener by the fall of a tree, or a groom by the kick 
of a horse, should we not, most of us, feel bound to see the hurt 
cured, and to maintain or indemnify the sufferer in the meantime ? 
And is there any reason why this, which we regard as a duty, should 
not be imposed as an obligation? Is there any reason why a similar 
principle should not be applied to large industries which are attended 
with peculiar dangers ? 

We hear a great deal of participation in profits. Surely a par- 
ticipation in losses is no less a desideratum: and what loss can be 
greater than that of life and health? If there can be any claim 
on the part of the workman for a share in the earnings of a 
successful trade, there is @ fortiori a just claim on his part to be 
indemnified by the concern for the loss of all that constitutes his 
capital. But, if such a principle is admitted, the workman’s claim 
ought not to take the invidious form of a penal remedy for the 
negligence of his employer where there is really no such negli- 
gence. His real claim is aright to compensation out of the profits 
of industry for innocent suffering in the cause of that industry. 
In other words, the theory of an action for injury caused by 
negligence or misdoing should be laid aside, except in cases where 
there is actual negligence or misdoing, and the workman should, 
in all cases of accident, except in case of default on his own part, 
be entitled to a reasonable indemnity from the undertaking in the 
service of which he has suffered loss. 

No doubt the application of this principle raises many questions 
of considerable difficulty. 

It may be a question, for instance, whether, in order to avoid 
disputes and litigation, it will not be to the interest of the workman 
as well as of the employer that the amount of any such indemnity 
should be fixed, probably by some reference to the amount of 
wages the workman is receiving at the time. 

Where the accident is proved to be due—wholly or partially— 
to the negligence of the workinan himself, there may be a question 
whether he should be entitled to any indemnity, and the answer 
will, I think, be that he should not. Ido not, indeed, attach much 
weight to the suggestion, which was made in the recent debates, 
that the prospect of indemnity will make a man careless of his 
own life; but it is only consistent with justice that a man should 
suffer for his own default. 

What is to be done where the accident is proved to be due to 
the personal negligence of the employer or his superintendents 
will be another and a very important question. It seems to me 
that both justice and policy require that the employer should pay 
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more in such a case than he is required to pay in the case of a 
mere accident without negligence; but that if this course be 
adopted, the negligence for which he is to incur additional liability 
must be actual personal negligence or default, and not the implied 
negligence which arises from the act or default of a managing agent, 
properly selected, and properly equipped. Where such personal 
negligence is brought home to the employer, I should see no in- 
justice in imposing very heavy penalties or penal damages on the 
employer, or in preventing him, if it be practicable, from pro- 
tecting himself against the consequent liability, either by con- 
tracting out with the workmen or by insurance with an outside 
company. 

But in all other cases it would be desirable that facilities should 
be given for substituting for the proposed indemnities a mutual 
insurance scheme to which both employers and workmen should 
contribute, and which workmen should manage or help to manage ; 
due provision being made that employers joining in such a scheme 
should contribute at least as much as they would be liable to pay 
at law in the absence of such a scheme. A provision to this effect 
would prevent any such insurance scheme from operating as an 
inequitable method of “contracting-out,” and all other forms of 
contracting-out might be expressly prohibited. 

I am quite aware that there will be many difficulties of detail in 
working out any such proposals as those above suggested. But if 
they can be worked out in detail, they will have the following 
advantages :— 

1. The penal and vindictive remedy for negligence will be con- 
fined to cases where there is actual personal negligence. 

2. The innocent workman will obtain an indemnity in all cases 
of accident. 

3. Opportunities for costly and vexatious litigation will be 
avoided. 

4. Both workman and employer will have a motive for doing all 
in their power to prevent accidents: the workman, because, if 
proved to have been negligent, he will lose his indemnity; the em- 
ployer, because he will not only be liable for damages where negli- 
gence is proved against him or his agents, but will also have to pay 
an indemnity in all cases of accident. That he will in many cases 
rid himself of this motive by insurance is inevitable; but all possible 
encouragement will be given to those mutual schemes of insurance 
between employer and workman in which, without paying any pre- 
mium to an insurance company, both employer and employed con- 
tribute their quota towards a full compensation—a quota which will 
be the larger in proportion as the number of accidents is larger, 
and the less in proportion as the number of accidents is less. 
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that the indemnity given to the workman by these insurance funds 
will make him less anxious to prevent accidents, and that indem- 
nity to the employer by any form of insurance will have the same 
effect on him. But, apart from the absurdity of supposing that 
men would court danger if they knew they would receive compen- 
sation, the force of this argument is reduced to a minimum if 
neither workman nor employer is able to escape loss caused by his 
own personal negligence; and as to insurance against liability for 
any other kind of loss, it is quite out of the question to prevent it. 
Nor is it easy to understand why the compensation given by a 
mutual insurance scheme should produce greater want of caution 
than compensation given by an action against the employer or 
compensation given by the men’s own friendly societies. When 
Mr. Burns tells his constituents that the passing of the Bill would 
have caused the employment of 100,000 more men,* or when he 
suggested to the House of Coinmons that the London and North- 
Western Railway Company had much better employ the £20,000 
which they now subscribe to their insurance fund in paying for 
2,000 additional men to work the line, the argument in question 
became a caricature. There is not the shadow of a reason for sup- 
posing that the employment of additional men would prevent 
the accidents for which the Bill gave compensation; or any 
ground for believing that if the company were prevented from 
subscribing to their mutual insurance fund they would employ 
the money in additional labour. They would in all probability 
employ it in insuring with an outside insurance company. 

Under these various circumstances, the advantages of the 
plan above suggested seem to be far in excess of any which were 
offered by the Bill. It remains to notice one or two possible 
objections. 

It may be suggested that any arrangement by which an employer's 
profit becomes liable to workmen for the result of all accidents 
will, in the end, lead to areduction of wages. This is probably true 
in theory, as no industry can afford more than a certain charge in 
the form of workmen’s remuneration, and such remuneration will, 
consequently, if increased in one direction, be diminished in another. 
But even if this suggestion proves to be true in practice, it is equally 
true of all forms of compensation; and the real question will be 
whether compensation for accidents is not one of the best and most 
useful forms which remuneration for labour can take. 

A further criticism may be made in some quarters to the effect 
that the arrangements suggested above would give the employer an 
undue control over the workman. 


* See The Dail y Chronicle report of meeting at Bermondsey. 
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This argument has played a considerable part in the discussions 
upon contracting-out, and clearly lies at the bottom of the objec- 
tions to contracting-out, made on behalf of the Trades Unions. 
Now there is no doubt thatsome insurance funds—those, forinstance, 
which consist of present investments with a view to a future return 
—such as a pension fund—do operate as a strong obligation upon 
men, who have subscribed to them, to remain in the service, and 
such funds do operate consequently to prevent workmen from 
striking or leaving their employment. 

Whether this is an advantage or not to both parties may be a 
matter of doubt. In some services—e.y., in the civil service of the 
country—it is generally looked upon as an advantage, whilst work- 
men generally do not so look upon it. But, however this may be, 
an accident insurance fund has no such effect, since the subscrip- 
tions for the time being are used in meeting the calls for the time 
being, and there is no permanent investment in which past sub- 
scribers have a future interest. 

But the criticism under consideration may bear a larger and a 
much more important meaning. The Trades Unions are clearly 
opposed to the mutual insurance companies of employers and 
workmen, and, indeed, to any kind of insurance against accident, 
except that effected with the Trades Unions themselves, and their 
own friendly societies. One obvious reason for this is that they 
are rival institutions having the same object; and that the success 
of the one means withdrawal of business from the other. Their 
opposition to mutual insurance societies means protection to Trades 
Unions. A second reason is to be found in the ambitions of the 
new unionism, and in its consequent dislike of any influence which 
capital may exercise over labour. To those who have watched the 
recent history of strikes, it is obvious that the real object of the 
new unionist leaders is to obtain control over the conditions of 
industry, and to substitute that control for the control hitherto 
exercised by the hated capitalist. I know of no @ priori reason 
why labour should not have as potent a voice in trade and 
commerce as capital, provided it has an equal amount of organiz- 
ing and directing ability. But few persons will be found to think 
that this is the case at the present moment, or that the manage- 
ment of our ships, our factories, and our railways, could be trans- 
ferred from our ship-owners, our manufacturers, and our directors 
to Trades Union leaders, without ruin to all concerned. 

A further reason for the opposition goes still deeper and further. 
The new unionism—in the minds of many of its most ardent 
supporters—is no doubt intimately connected with socialist theo- 
ries of a foreign type, which, not content with strengthening 
labour in its contests with capital, regard the present relations of 
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eapital and labour as temporary and mischievous, and desire to 
replace them by a system in which there shall be no private capital 
at all, but in which all instruments of production shall beleng to 
the community. The English version of this view is that labour 
and not capital shall organize and direct the industry of the 
country, and that it shall do this by making the Trades Union 
leaders the arbiters and rulers of industry, not merely by means of 
their influence in the private relations between workmen and em- 
ployers, but also by means of their influence at the polls on 
imperial and municipal governments, which, acting under that 
influence, are gradually to undertake all industrial enterprises, 
and to replace the present capitalist employers of the country. To 
persons who take such views as these, any arrangement which creates 
differences between the private employer and the employed may 
be welcome; and any arrangement which tends to make the 
present relations between labour and private capital more friendly 
and more permanent may be distasteful on that ground alone, 
however great the immediate benefits it may confer on the work- 
man. To such men the only answer those who differ from them 
can make is that in the present state of the world their funda- 
mental idea is a baseless dream, and that their endeavours to 
realize it, or to effect what they call the organization of industry 
whilst they must necessarily fail of their professed object, may 
very possibly inflict a fatal blow on the manufactures and trade of 
the country. 

[t is not in Parliamentary discussions on an Employers’ Liability 
Bill that we can expect to find theories of this sort stated dis- 
tinctly as a ground for practical action. But we are not without 
indications of an underlying motive in the attitude of some of the 
Labour Members towards the insurance funds to which employers 
contribute. In their eyes these institutions are simply mischie- 
vous. They are the means used by capital to coerce labour ; 
they are, and this is no doubt the real ground of hostility, rivals, 
and sometimes successful rivals, of the men’s friendly societies. 
They tend to unite the men with their employers, and to sever or 
weaken their attachment to Trades Unions. 

It is interesting, and no less consoling, to compare with such 
views as these the language of the late Government on the subject 
of these mutual insurance funds, to which their prompters and 
supporters in the Trades Unions are so strongly opposed. The 
speeches of Mr. Asquith, and of the other members of the Govern- 
ment in both Houses, whilst denouncing “ contracting-out,” asserted 
or assuined the great value of these funds, both as conferring 
pecuniary advantages on the workmen, and as a means of preventing 
litigation and producing good feeling between employer and em- 
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ployed; and the whole effort of the Government speakers was to show 
that the provision against contracting-out would not destroy, or even 
discourage, these funds. They, at any rate, were far from believing 
that labour can, in the present condition of industry, dispense with 
capital, or that anything which tends to harmonize them and bring 
them together is on that account mischievous. 

But these are considerations which lead us far afield. My 
limited object has been to take stock of the lapsed Bill, and to 
suggest that when a new Bill is introduced it shall be on different 
lines. 

There is nothing original in my suggestions. The principle 
advocated in this paper was, I believe, originally suggested in this 
country by Mr. Chamberlain, and has been received with more or 
less approval by Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Asquith. 
All I have tried to do is to illustrate its application to the present 
state of things, and to show that the failure to pass the Employers’ 
Liability Bill of last year may prove in the end to be a gain rather 
than a loss. 


Farrer, 


INTERVIEWING IN PRACTICE. 


Durinc the last two or three years I have had the honour,to con- 
duct many interviews—between one and two hundred in number 
—as the representative of certain leading London newspapers. 
The persons with whom I have conversed for newspaper purposes 
have been of all classes—Peers, Members of Parliament, Colonial 
Governors, Foreign Princes, famous Journalists, distinguished 
Military men, Divines, Lord Mayors, and included amongst them 
are a leading Anarchist, a Charwoman, an Undertaker, and a 
Turncock. I mention this, not in the spirit of the warrior who 
is ostentatious of his scalps, but simply in proof that I have 
had opportunities of forming opinions, at first hand, on the sub- 
ject I have chosen for this article. I shall make no attempt to 
dogmatize for others, but try to extract, in my own way, certain 
lessons from a consideration of my personal experiences, which may 
prove, I hope, of general interest. 

Some two years ago I was sitting in conversation with the present 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Curzon had 
paused to watch me get down a note. “Mr. Banfield,” said he 
suddenly, “ you should write shorthand.” I said nothing; but 
| was not of his opinion. Shorthand, to my thinking, would 
be rather a hindrance than an aid to the construction of an effec- 
tive interview. Still, Mr. Curzon’s misapprehension of the matter 
is not pecrliar to himself. Sir John Gorst, a few weeks later, 
observed to me: 

“ How very nice it would be if public men could always sit down 
after dinner like this, and deliver their speeches from an arm-chair 
without the noise and heat and racket of a public meeting.” 

Of course the notion was an impossible one, as many public men 
“read” vilely, however well they may sound, and would never have 
obtained quite their present distinction but for the stimulus of an 
alert, excited, and roughly critical audience. Sir John’s idea, how- 
ever, was plainly that, as an interviewer, my concern was merely 
the reporting of his utterance. That was not my opinion, and 


what was published was very much a conversation. 
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An interview is not a speech. If a statesman declaim to one 
poor creature in a drawing-room, his oration will probably be tamer 
than it is wont to be in the reading. If a man wants to publish an 
allocution of this kind, he should write it out and give it to me, or 
anyone else—a newsagency for example—and it will be “flimsied” 
to most of the English daily papers, whose conductors would, of 
course, use their own discretion as to how much or how little of it 
they would use. But in no sense of the word could such a per- 
formance be properly classified under the heading of the interview. 
It is an affair of one person, a very Jupiter Olympus possibly ; but 
an interview is an affair of two. Two brains, two personalities, two 
points of view come in visible contact, and, just in proportion as 
this dual play is adequately rendered, is the interview bright and 
pleasant reading, or dull and lifeless. Co-operation is essential for 
the best sort of interview, by which I do not mean the kind of co- 
operation which exists between the almost automatic shorthand 
clerk and his master, but the temporary alliance of two intelligent 
men on level terms, for the production of what is an article in more 
or less dialogue form. 

Now, among the most satisfactory of my interviewees was a very 
different man from either of the two distinguished statesmen I 
have mentioned. One of the most keenly critical of London 
editors wrote me, with reference to the outcome of my collabora- 
tion with this person: “ Many thanks for the excellent interview, 
which I publish to-day.” The conversation I had described wa 
held with Signor Enrico Malatesta, a well-known Anarchist. Now, 
Malatesta contributed as much to the success of the interview as I 
did. In fact, for two hours we laboured pleasantly together, one 
wild, rainy winter’s night, in a small dingy bedroom at the top of 
three pair of stairs, in Islington. We only paused to light our 
pipes, or consult a French-English dictionary. My effort con- 
sisted in trying to get at the bottom of his opinions, the sub- 
stratum of fact and inference on which they rested, while Mala- 
testa was most industrious in patient endeavour to elucidate 
himself for the information of an educated and highly intelligent 
section of the English public. At the time of this interview he 
spoke scarcely any English, though he had read a good deal in 
our language. We conversed in French, therefore; still Malatesta 
insisted on examining carefully every English word I used to 
render him; more than once he was not quite satisfied, and 
appealed to his dictionary in search of a term, which expressed 
his meaning better. Then he asked me what I thought of his 
discovery ; and, of course, if his word would do at all, I substituted 
it for my own. And so we argued, smoked, wrote and thumbed 
our reference-book, and the result was a real live conversation, 
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after reading which no intelligent man could fail to understand 
the position of the active section of the Anarchists. If Signor 
Malatesta had posed against his mantel-piece and dictated a tirade, 
into which I had been only permitted to interject perfunctory 
remarks, instead of an interesting article, which my editor was glad 
to publish, one might have produced something turgid and obscure 
and dull as ditch-water—a short oration instead of the cream of an 
intensely argumentative and earnest talk. If, in a few prefatory 
words, one is happy in indicating the atmosphere and surround- 
ings of the conversation, no form of journalistic literature is more 
readable than such an interview. 

Journalists will thoroughly understand the point I have been 
endeavouring to make. Indeed, I have interviewed some of the 
more distinguished of my colleagues. They, of course, invariably 
comprehended that the interview was a conversation, only they, as 
a rule, preferred to do the whole of it themselves. “ Now you had 
better ask me so-and-so,” one would say, or “Here is a good question 
for you to put,” and when I had obeyed, would ripple along like a 
descriptive article, or surge forward like a strenuous leader. I 
knew my great brother-in-arms was showing me how the thing 
ought to be done, how a journalistic master would go about the 
work. Still, I venture to think that attitude a mistake, though I 
was not altogether sorry to obtain easily what I knew would] be 
fairly readable copy. Still, I fancy that an air of artificiality 
pervades such an interview, of which even the non-journalistic 
reader is more or less conscious, though he inight be puzzled to 
analyze his perception of a fact. Among those who have thus 
rendered me a more than efficient aid I may mention, in this 
connection, Dr. Joseph Parker, for that great man prides‘ himself 
on being a journalist as well as a preacher. I arrived, rather, later 
than the appointed time in order to talk with him on the subject 
of the action of the Bishops towards the Welsh Suspensory Bill. 
I found him in his study, a large and handsome room, well-lined 
with books. At a table, littered with papers and works of refer- 
ence, he sat down for a moment and carefully considered a bundle 
of manuscript. 

“While waiting for you” said he, “I have put together a few 
notes on the subject.” 

Then he rose to his feet, and said :-— 

“Now you say to me, don’t you,— Are you in favour of the 
Welsh Bill?’ You say that, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “I say that, Dr. Parker.” 
“Then I say— Heart and soul. It is right in its meaning and 


right in the time of its introduction. I am in favour of universal 
Disestablishment.’ ” 
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And so we went through the whole interview, which Dr. Parker had 
obligingly prepared for me. He handed me his manuscript when 
he had made an end of his reading. I put it in my pocket, and 
subsequently wrote out a neat copy of it, and posted the result of 

my facile labour to its destination. I must confess to being rather 

amused than satisfied by the whole proceeding. The practical 

outcome was a dialogue between Dr. Parker and a quite imaginary 

person, devised by himself. If we had collaborated after the man- 

ner of the Malatesta interview, I should have put the Doctor a 

little more on the defensive, where his own principles were con- 

cerned, and the interview would have been less of a caracoling, 

triumphal procession. I could have suggested points which 

would have told for the Bishops. I might have been demolished, 

but from the clash of ideas, the verve of the victorious disputant, 

the mild protest of unconvinced defeat, an air of reality would 

have come into the article, in which I am afraid it was somewhat 

wanting. In form it was all right; artistically, I have no doubt, it 

was not open to much criticism, but it lacked that essential saving 

salt of the genuine interview, which redeems it from the common- 

place, and informs it with life, even when the literary workmanship 

may leave much to be desired, namely, the manifest, unmistakable 

contact of two minds, each looking at the subject from its own 
standpoint. 

If it is worth the while of a public man to grant an interview at 
all, it is certainly worth his while that it should be done well, and 
it can only be done well, if he condescends to step down from his 
pedestal, and co-operate almost en collégue with the interviewer. 
In the first place, the interviewer, who has had a large experience 
in his craft, is a specialist. He is more likely than the interviewee 
to understand the conditions which go to the construction of a 
successful interview, and therefore he should be allowed a tolerably 
free hand as regards form and arrangement. Personally, of course, I 
always take stock as rapidly as I can of the interviewee and con- 
sult his humour in everything. After all, he is the person most 
intimately concerned with the success of the joint production, as 
it is his name with which the public is concerned, and not that of 
the interviewer, who is almost invariably anonymous. I am always 
in his debt for the concession of the interview, and, if he wishes 
it, he must be largely master of its manner. I am only suggesting 
that the wisest plan, after the original act of gracious condescension 
has been committed, is to forget, for the brief hour of the inter- 

view, that you are Jupiter and the other man a black-beetle. 
Don’t imagine that he is necessarily unconversant with affairs, 
political or literary. Why, a rising politician actually explained 
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to me how a most elementary word should be spelled. Quite of 
his own motion too! I was in no difficulty whatever. In my soul, 
I remember that I began to sibilate “Prig,” but I subdued quickly 
the nascent naughtiness. 

Apart, moreover, trom the question of collaboration in the inter- 
change of ideas, I am strongly of opinion that the most eminent 
specialist gains by friction with the salutary ignorance of the 
interviewer. I am not now thinking of absolute ignorance, but 
of just such a comparative ignorance as is to be found in the average, 
fairly well-informed general reader. The specialist on education or 
foreign affairs, or what not, is often quite at seaas to the limits both 
of the knowledge and the ignorance of even the general intelligent 
public. He is laboriously clear where exegesis is not necessary, and 
skips lightly along where delay and elucidation are desirable. The 
interviewer, in such a case, if he takes pleasure in regarding his 
work seriously, will strive to play the part of interpreter between 
omniscience and a less complete knowledge. He will ask for 
further information or for the clearing up of a phrase, just where 
the ordinary reader of the interview would like to do so, feeling 
that the waters are getting deep and dark. He will point out what 
seems to him a flaw in the line of reasoning, so as to give the inter- 
viewee an opportunity of setting himself right with the more 
critical public, which else might misjudge him. In a word, he will 
strive to render the specialist entirely lucid for the average man of 
the world. Now with all respect for specialists, this is just what 
they very often are not. 

Or again, take one of our pro-consuls or a traveller, who is fresh 
from some distant place, which is for the moment the object of 
popular curiosity. He is often quite unable to make choice of the 
right facts from among the mass of his experience. He underrates 
the value of the seemingly trivial, and has a vicious tendency 
towards the duller sort of detail. His life in England is probably 
spent with people who are also, in great measure, specialists in his 
branch of sectional knowledge. His ordinary conversation with 
them assumes a large amount of common information, and so, 
when he comes face to face with the general public, he is none the 
worse for being filtered through the interviewer. He is thus saved 
from the error either of talking as if the public knew everything, 
or as if it knew nothing. Moreover, the interviewer should be 
instinctively curious about the same facts as his readers, and have 
them in his mind right through the conversation—almost feel them 
urging him on to this or that question, and realize that, for the 
nonce, he is their responsible mouthpiece as well as that of his 
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And a large number of my interviewees have entered into the 
work of the interview in a thoroughly right spirit. Among the 
most satisfactory of them was the late Mr. William Saunders, the 
Member for Walworth in the last Parliament. Many people were 
curious to know precisely on what grounds Mr. Saunders took up an 
attitude of quasi-hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill. 
Various theories explanatory of the phenomenon were afloat in 
the summer of 1893. Although I had not previously enjoyed the 
privilege of intimacy with Mr. Saunders, during the whole period 
between the suggestion of the interview and its completion, he was 
the amiable, conciliatory, almost fascinating collaborator. I could 
bring all my dogs with me to our friendly meeting, and when I 
protested that that was too, too much, his injunction was, “ Bring 
‘Jack.’” The time chosen was one when we might be sure of two 
hours’ quiet, uninterrupted téte-d-téte at Streatham. I can see him 
now, in his brown velvet coat, stretched out at full length on his 
back upon a couch in the dining-room of his Streatham residence. 
He had wheeled me up an arm-chair till it came just abreast his 
knee. He gave me carte blanche as to time and questions, received 
with meekness the caresses of “Jack,” who had established him- 
self on a chair at his shoulder, in a word, did his best to make ny 
work easy and plain before me. And Mr. Saunders was a man 
who was not without shrewdness where journalists were concerned. 
He had a certain dry humour—very dry, perhaps—and as he 
leant affably upon my arm after the interview, showing me round 
his place, there was the raw material of the smile in a portion of 
his conversation at least. I was neither puffed up nor carried 
away by this cdlinerie. It was purely the representative of the 
great paper that was caressed. The humble individual was recog- 
nized as having a transitory importance as an interpreter, as an 
advertiser perhaps. And the late Mr. Saunders was right. If he 
was in error at all it was in supposing that the interviewer was not 
fully cognizant of the business-like considerations that prompted 
his admirable attitude. 

Of course, the interviewee may throw himself into the interview 
with the exhausting enthusiasm of the egotist, which is very trying, 
to say the least of it. I recall another Member of the late Parlia- 
ment, who kept me for three long hours writing, correcting, re- 
correcting his utterance, till I was dead beat. It was one hundred 
and eighty minutes’ unbroken concentration on the work of shaping 
and re-shaping his views to what he thought was the best advan- 
tage. I read his statements aloud over and over again to him, 
and ad nauseam, my own interlarded observations always causing 
a slight tremor of impatience to flicker across his striking features. 
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I had not grudged the time, if my place in the collaboration had 
been adequately recognized. As it was, I knew that the outcome 
of all this straining and striving for three hours would be depressing 
for everyone except the interviewee. However, at the close of our 
long council, a pleasant human episode amply made up for the 
weary waste of time I had had to endure. 

“You read, of course, my speech on the Second Reading?” he 
asked. 

“T am afraid,” said I “ that I missed that pleasure.” 

“Tt filled more than a column of The Times,” said he, and, then 
rising, went over to a table, from which he took a copy of the paper 
in question, brought it back, opened and scanned it with much 
satisfaction. 

“It’s a pity you haven't read it,” said he. 

“T shall be very glad to hear it now,” said I. 

My interviewee began to read in a sonorous voice, well calculated 
to bring out the beauties of his oration. I leaned back in my chair 
meditating a few moments’ mental rest, but not expecting the real 
refreshment I got. I was roused from a semi-reverie by a rapturous 
“cheers,” and, looking quickly at my interviewee, I saw that he was 
dilating with the memory of his triumph. He omitted no “hear, 
hear,” though each was lightly emphasized, but there was all the 
exuberance of a great joy in his rendering of the word “ cheers.” 
He seemed so completely to have forgotten me, to be so utterly 
absorbed in his speech, that I surrendered myself unreservedly to 
the delight of watching him; and my facial expression, I fear, had 
become too frankly appreciative and indicated too plainly my mood 
of mind, All would have gone well but that, just when the perora- 
tion was within measurable distance, two bracketed “loud cheers ” 
followed each other with too brief an interval between them. The 
first “loud cheers” pleased me immensely, and the second even 
more than the first. Unhappily, at this moment my legislator 
looked up, and I had not time to constrain my features, and above 
all my eyes to the reverend wonder, awe, and admiration which | 
knew by instinct that he must expect to find there. I was saddened 
at once, when I saw a brilliant blush mantle his features. I would 
not for the world jwound the feelings of a man who had done me 
no harm. In fact, I had but a moment before been rejoicing with 
one who rejoiced, as I now reddened in sympathy with one who 
reddened. It was a mere accident, a miscalculation on my part, 
that had done the mischief. Anyway, the peroration was spoiled 
both for him and for me. He still went gamely on, but, as Lord 

Byron says, 


** Soul was wanting there.” 
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There were no more “hear, hears,’ “cheers,” “loud cheers, 
“loud and continued cheering” to break the hurried delivery of 
that masterpiece. He even heaved a sigh of relief as he went 
galloping in at the finish. When he had folded up The Times, and 
I had put my note-book in my pocket, we rose to our feet. After a 
moment’s embarrassed pause, he leant forward, poked me gently in 
the chest with one forefinger, and said: “You rascal!” It was a 
remark which one might have been justified in taking exception 
to, but I understood him and smiled appreciatively. If he had 
allowed me to conduct the conversation more in the spirit of that 
poke in the chest, it would have proved much better reading, 
and his dignity in the eyes of the world would have in no way 
suffered. 

But then, alas, these obvious considerations are not always 
present to the wise and prudent. More often they are revealed to 
babes. I remember well, when I had occasion in October, 1894, to 
see the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, on the subject of the controversy 
between himself and Mr. Riley as leaders of the warring educational 
parties, he once began a statement thus :— 

“ As I was about to observe, when you cut in with,” &c. Now, 
it is just this “cutting in” which gives vivacity to an interview, 
even if one can only indicate the conflict between an exuberant 
loquacity and a grave and solemn sententiousness. The humour of 
the shock of such conversational elements irradiates the whole 
article, and renders what would be for the sterner digestion of 
specialists, a source of good-natured amusement to the shrewder 
general reader, who is pleased at being able to combine assimilation 
of useful knowledge with an occasional smile. It is those, however, 
who are most conscious of their entire perfection, who blend blood, 
brains, specialism, knowledge, social status, and superiority to anti- 
quarian prejudice in one whole of awe-inspiring completeness, whose 
Achilles’ heel is frequently to be found in an absence of a sense of 
humour, for one can scarcely call humour the simper of contempt 
at the slightest manifestation of weakness on the part of inferior 
mortals. 

And talking of humour, reminds me that I had the honour and 
privilege of a newspaper conversation of one hour’s duration with 
that prince of humorists, M. Alphonse Daudet, and to the creator 
of Tartarin, Bompard and Numa Roumestan, my homage paid was 
very genuine. He impressed me as being personally as charming 
as his books lead one to suppose him to be, and he “ interviewed ” 
well. He entered into the spirit of the thing, his bright and 
beautiful eyes always on the point apparently of welling over with 
the fun that darkled and glimmered in them. He was sympathetic, 
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willing to aid, and knew exactly when I had got as much copy as 
I needed. I mention him because he was not always fairly treated 
by the interviewers. I do not mean the English interviewers. 
Indeed, nothing could be more admirable in tone and method, 
more charming in point of style than Mr. Robert Sherard’s render- 
ing of a conversation between himself and M. Daudet, which 
appeared in The Daily Chronicle. I am thinking of certain foreign 
interviewers who, I should imagine, gave to their reports of their 
interviews with M. Daudet a colour and a tone if nothing else, 
when he was speaking of this country and its inhabitants, which 
were originally wanting to his remarks. At least, I should be 
both surprised and disappointed if I discovered that I was not 
right in this supposition, If M. Daudet criticized us un- 
favourably, I feel sure the expression of his view was redeemed 
from a repulsive harshness by an excellent vein of banter, which 
the foreign interviewer for his own purposes took occasion to gloss 
over. 

And this brings me to an important point. The methods of the 
English interviewer must not be confounded with those which 
would appear occasionally to find favour with certain of his ool- 
leagues across the Channel and the Atlantic. I know that, as for 
myself, I have never wilfully attributed to any public man any- 
thing he did not say. What he said has always been given in his 
exact words, and I am sure that the same thing is true of 
the interviewing representative of any English paper of stand- 
ing. I have not, when contending for the proper prominence 
of the interviewer in the interview, meant for a moment to 
suggest that he should trifle with truth or accuracy in his report 
of the observations of the interviewee. Indeed, I have lost, 
more than once, a good interview by suppressing, at the latter’s 
request, what would have been very desirable features in a pub- 
lished article. “ For God’s sake, don’t put that down,” said a great 
pro-consul to me, as my pencil was advancing on a nimble path. 
There was a sigh of regret, a remorseless crossing out, and a meek 
waiting for the next utterance of Verres. And as regards that 
interview, if I remember rightly, the published portion was about 
a third of the material I had got in my note-book. A certain 
Oriental diplomatist kept me for two hours labouring with him 
through an interpreter, and then at the end suddenly asked, “Why 
are you making those notes? I told the interpreter they were to 
form the basis of my article. “To appear in a newspaper?” 
“Yes, what did his Excellency suppose | wanted them for, else ?” 
And then the diplomatist rose to his feet, and gesticulated wildly, 
saying, “No, no, no, I am afraid of the Russians”; and that in 
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English, after going through the farce of a couple of hours’ inter- 
pretation. I have my notes now, but, of course, the interview was 
never published. I scarcely fancy he would have fared so well at 
the hands of some American or French interviewers. And, as a 
inatter of fact, I rather felt myself to be victimized, for the intent 
of my visit had been fully explained by letter, and an appointment 
made by His Excellency’s secretary beforehand. Moreover, I 
derived no useful information from His Excellency to compensate 
me for the circumstances under which I was privileged to make 
his acquaintance. Still his views on Oriental politics remained 
where they were, as far as I was concerned, since I did not wish to 
be the innocent cause of his death by strangling, decapitation, or 
what not, when he returned home to his native land. On the 
whole, therefore, I should maintain that the English interviewer 
is & person much more frequently sinned against than sinning in 
the matter of good faith. 

Possibly I may seem to lay myself open to the charge of desiring 
an egotistic intrusion of my own opinions or fleeting impressions, 
where they are not needed. That is only a seeming, however. | 
a special interview is desired by a newspaper of importance, the 
person, honoured with a commission to do it, is expected to do it in 
his own way, to give the article the colouring, more or less, that 
his work usually has. It is understood, perfectly, that there are 
many men, not unknown to the public, who require just that 
amount of friction and guidance which a practised journalist can 
supply, if a column mainly concerned with their personal opinions: 
is to make palatable and pleasant reading. Of course there are 
magnates on whose slightest utterance the world waits with bated 
breath ; but there are many public men who are not magnates of 
this water. Their distinction is recognized by a considerable sec- 
tion of the public, while their dulness is only impartially and 
properly appraised by journalists. Certain persons of this class 
“work up” into a very fair interview, where the accident of a day 
for a moment exaggerates their slight ordinary importance, but no 
editor, of the intelligence of those with whom my journalistic lot 
has been cast, would, I imagine, assign them a whole column of 
undiluted utterance unless for very grave reasons. This does not 
arise from prejudice, but from an altruistic compassion for the 
reader. What an editor wants is an interview that will be read 
with interest by those, who have perfect faith in the honesty and 
accuracy of the information conveyed in his journal. If it is a 
paper of standing among the more intellectual newspaper readers 
of the capital, then he expects, when he honours his representative 
with his commission, that on both sides, on the side of the inter- 
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viewer as well as of the interviewee, there should be manifest an 
intelligent mental activity. For his own reputation, to say nothing 
of his livelihood, the interviewer is concerned that his work should 
be good, and in the main this end is best attained by collaboration. 

There is, further, one way especially in which an interview may, in 
my opinion, be of the greatest service to a public man. Amid the 
violence of some heated controversy, he may suddenly find himself 
involved in a very tangle of misconstruction or misrepresentation. 
He himself may be quite incapable alone of putting himself right 
with the world, partly because of the obscuring influence of the 
“ego,” partly because he misses the precise points which are 
prejudicing the general body of observers against him. His very 
sincerity may be in doubt. Here the cold-blooded interviewer, 
for whom the fluttered, wounded amour-propre of the man is only 
one more subject for treatment, can step in, and guide the inter- 
viewee to the really crucial sources of misunderstanding, and point 
out exactly where the outsider has gone wrong, or he may enable 
the interviewee to show conclusively to all intelligent readers of 
the interview, that he is at least honest and earnest, and not a 
humbug. In fact, there are a thousand circumstances which may 
render a man anxious to set himself right with his fellows, and ina 
large number of them he will find the interview more serviceable 
than any other form of newspaper publication. 

A prejudice, I know, exists in certain quarters against the form ot 
journalism which I have been discussing. One great paper, for 
example, which publishes interviews conducted in Paris, holds the 
home-made article in abhorrence, and cannot away with it in its 
columns. I have received occasionally notes—rarely, however— 
in which the correspondent has gone out of his way to condemn 
interviewing in general. The prejudice, however, is not based on 
knowledge, I imagine. To write to a gentleman on behalf of a paper 
of position, and ask for a conversation on some topic of general 
interest, is surely no very iniquitous proceeding. To call on that 
gentleman by appointment is a perfeetly decorous act, and to 
publish with his consent his observations is no breach of faith. 
He does not complain, nor the public, which has been interested. 
Why anybody else should shrug his shoulders and grimace, as if 
his finer feelings had been wounded, I fail to understand. After 
all, that prejudice, I take it, is passing away, and, as far as it ever 
had any real justification, is the outcome of anecdotes of the 
prowess of the Transatlantic journalist. For myself, I think the 
interview has come to stay, in one form or another. Sometimes, 
it may take the shape of an article interspersed with dialogue, 
sometimes, of an adroitly directed monologue. One can lay down 
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no fixed rules. Each real interview must have its own colour, 
as varying as the moods, or characters, of the different interviewees, 
though the tone of the individual interviewer may, and in my 
view should, affect the whole. ‘To conclude, while the interviewer 
must always be honest and fair, his réle in the business should be 
properly understood, and I can only hope that what I have written 
may prove helpful and convincing to this end. 


FRANK BANFIELD. 


THE CHURCH AND THE TITHE ACTS. 
AN APPEAL TO CHURCHMEN. 


THe Church of England as an Established Church is soon to be 
put on her trial, and it is well that her bishops and wealthy laymen 
should be organizing some scheme of Church defence. But there is 
much reason to fear that they under-estimate the forces to which 
they are about to be opposed. If they believe that in the struggle 
which is before them they will only have to face an enemy in their 
front, they are making a mistake of a very dangerous character ; 
for, day by day, they are themselves procuring recruits for an 
enemy in their very midst, and for an enemy, too, that will be none 
the less formidable because fighting for freedom from a bitter and 
ruinous injustice inflicted by the clergy of the Church. That enemy 
will consist of the tithe-payers of the country, and of every man 
who is anxious to secure fair-play for the agricultural interest. 
The parsimony of Churchmen will have hurried forward the catas- 
trophe of the ruin of their Church. In Parliament and out they 
have aided and abetted their clergy in extorting from the tithe- 
payers sums of money largely in excess of anything to which they 
have been entitled as tithe-owners. If this injustice had been 
stopped the needs of the clergy must have necessitated contribu- 
tions from Churchmen themselves, and so it has been found much 
easier and more simple to show sympathy with the impoverished 
clergy by helping them to squeeze the last penny from the ruined 
tithe-payer. But during Lord Salisbury’s last Administration this 
squeezing process became so painful to the Welsh farmers that 
they actually complained, and eomplained so loudly, and it must 
be added, so vigorously, that they caused some uneasiness to the 
Government. A commissioner was in consequence sent down inte 
Wales to inquire into the cause and origin of the tithe riots there, 
and it was found that some of the witnesses could not be brought 
to understand that it was right and proper for the tithe-owner 
when claiming his tithe, or tenth part, to walk off with all, or nearly 
all, the profit derived from the cultivation of the soil. Of course 
such stupidity was more than annoying, but as the Welsh farmers 
did not seem at all likely to alter their opinions, Lord Salisbury 
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was induced to bring in a Bill in the House of Lords amending the 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, and compelling the landlord to 
pay the tithe instead of the tenant. The landlords, it was hoped, 
would not offer much opposition to the measure, and at all events 
they were not likely to embarrass the Government by rioting. But 
Lord Salisbury well understood the difficulties of the task he was 
invited to undertake. It was not possible at that time thoroughly 
to amend the Act of 1836, but bearing in mind the cruel wrongs 
the operation of that Act had inflicted on tithe-payers, it was not 
thought fair to amend the law in favour of tithe-owners alone, and 
pay no attention to the grievances of the tithe-payers. The clergy 
as a body had been employing collectors to collect their tithes at 
an average cost of about 5 per cent., and that expense at all events 
would be spared them if the proposed alteration of the law was 
carried out. Consequently, when Lord Salisbury introduced his 
Bill compelling landlords to pay the tithe direct to the tithe-owners, 
it was found that as some compensation to the landlords, he was 
allowing them a reduction of 5 per cent. But even this concession, 
miserably inadequate as it was, was so violently resisted by the 
bishops in the House of Lords that it had to be withdrawn, and 
Lord Salisbury’s Bill never came to the House of Commons at all. 
At length, after two abortive attempts at legislation, the Tithe Act 
of 1891 became law; entirely ignoring the grievances of the tithe- 
payers, enormously increasing the capital value of the tithe, and 
making the landlords responsible for, and the unpaid collectors of, 
the clergyman’s tithe. It is hardly an exaggeration to assert that 
that Act, designed as it was to enrich and to ‘strengthen the Church, 
will prove, if it has not already done so, the very preamble of her 
destruction as a State Establishment. 

The exasperation it has caused in Wales is evidenced by the 
determination of the Welsh constituencies to destroy the Church 
within their borders; but the exasperation it has caused in Eng- 
land is a force yet to be measured by the bishops and laymen 
responsible for schemes of Church Defence It was so dangerously 
easy to defend the Act of 1891, and to condemn its opponents. 
The tithe, it was said, belonged to the tithe-owner, and the Act 
merely provided him with a more certain and convenient means 
of collecting a just debt. But the tithe-payer had a somewhat 
different tale to tell. The tithe, it was true, was the property of 
the tithe-owner; but the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 had 
provided machinery for regulating the amount of tithe payable 
each year, as well as for the collection of the tithe when it became 
due. If the mode provided for the collection of the tithe had 
become irksome to the tithe-owners, the machinery for regulating 
the amount of tithe payable had become so obsolete as to make 
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the tithes overwhelmingly ruinous to the tithe-payers. That the 
Act of 1836 required amendment the tithe-payers were quite ready 
to admit, and they were willing enough to acquiesce in the altera- 
tions proposed in the machinery for tithe collection, provided the 
tithe-owners would agree to rectifying the machinery for ascertain- 
ing the amounts to be paid as tithe. But what the tithe-payers 
were not willing to do was to give the tithe-owner a simple and 
speedy means of collecting his tithe without altering the machinery 
which made that tithe ruinously and unintentionally high. In 
other words, the tithe-payers objected to Parliament granting extra 
facilities for the collection of debts not justly due. Yet that is 
precisely what the Act of 1891 effected, and the exasperation it 
has caused, and is causing, cannot fail to be a source of grave 
peril to the Church. Nor can it be said in palliation of such 
treatment that the grievances of which tithe-payers complain 
are not easily discernible. That the amount of tithe they are 
called upon to pay is excessive is abundantly clear. The Com- 
mutation Act set out that the amount of tithe payable should 
vary according to the price of British-grown corn on an average of 
seven years, and that price was to be ascertained by keeping a 
record of the sales of corn in certain markets situated in various 
parts of the country. When that Act was passed the normal price 
of corn was estimated at 56s. 2d. per quarter for wheat, 31s. 8d. 
for barley, and 22s. for oats. At those prices it was profitable to 
prepare and carry to market, not only the best samples, but the 
greater part of the year’s crop, and thus from the sales in the 
markets it was possible to obtain a very fair idea of the value of 
the British-grown corn crop. But in our day it is no longer profit- 
able to market any but the very best samples of corn. With 
wheat at 18s. per quarter, barley at 23s. 8d., and oats at 13s. 6d., it 
is clear that second and third rate samples cannot pay for market- 
ing and must be consumed at home on the farm. Thus the price 
of corn as ascertained in our markets no longer fairly represents 
the value of the year’s crop; only the very best samples of corn 
are sold in the markets, and the average price of the corn sold 
there is fictitiously high. But it is upon this fictitiously high 
average price of corn that the amount payable by the tithe-payer 
each year is fixed, and the tithe is consequently in a corresponding 
degree fictitiously and improperly high. It is not easy to estimate 
with precision the annual loss accruing to the tithe-payer from 
this cause. In Scotland, where a better system of ascertaining 
the value of the corn crop prevails, and where the average quality 
of corn is, if anything, superior to that grown in England, the 
average price is returned sometimes as 15 per cent. lower than it 
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if all the grades of corn that would have been marketable in 1836 
were placed upon the market to-day, the average price would fall 
by 4s. a quarter. It has been estimated by the most competent 
authorities that a variation of 1s. a quarter on the average of seven 
years will make a difference of £125,000 in a year’s tithe at the 
present time, and it is therefore clear that the obsolete machinery 
which makes the average value of the year’s corn crop too high by 
4s. a quarter, renders it incumbent on tithe-payers to pay the tithe- 
owners £500,000, or some 15 per cent. a year more than is justly 
their due. With such facts before us it is not necessary to look 
far for the reasons that made the tithe-owners’ representatives so 
anxious to push forward the Act of 1891, and to stifle all discussion 
as to the claims of the tithe-payers. Half a million a year is a 
stake worth playing for. 

But, although this injustice applies in every single instance in 
which tithe is paid in England and Wales, there is yet another 
grievance of the tithe-payers which, in particular cases, and in par- 
ticular districts, is still more thorough in the ruin it effects. Pre- 
vious to the Tithe Act of 1836, excepting in cases where a compo- 
sition had been arrived at, the tithe was paid in kind. The incon- 
veniences and ill-feeling arising from such a system may easily be 
imagined, and the Act of 1836 commuted these payments in kind 
for a money payment, variable only according to the price of British- 
grown corn. As it was intended that the commutation should be 
absolutely equitable, neither giving to the tithe-owner more nor less 
than he had before, commissioners were appointed to carry the Act 
into efiect, and it was determined that the average of the net value 
of the tithe for the preceding seven years should be taken as the 
basis for settling the net value of the tithe for the future. But, as 
the tithe-owner would, in the future, have to pay the rates on his 
tithe, it was necessary to add to the amount to be paid him such 
au sum that, after paying his rates, he would still enjoy the same 
net income as he had before the passing of the Act. The amount 
to be added for rates was usually assessed on the basis of the average 
rate in the £ in the different parishes during the preceding seven 
years, and this sum, together with the average net value of the 
tithe during a similar period, made up, with slight variations, the 
par value of the tithe fixed by the Tithe Commissioners. Thus, 
in a parish in which the tithe-owner had enjoyed a net tithe of 
£120 a year, and in which the rates had been 5s. in the £, the par 
value of the tithe was fixed at £160, so that, after paying £40 a 
year for rates, the tithe-owner would still retain £120 for himself 
as heretofore. But the seven years preceding 1836 happen to have 
been the years when the abuses that had grown up under the old 
Poor Law had arrived at their utmost perfection. Rates were enor- 
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mously high in some cases, actually exceeding 20s. in the £; and it 
was on the basis of the rates during these seven years of extravagant 
Poor Law administration that the additions for rates were made to 
the tithes. The new Poor Law, however, coming into force almost 
simultaneously with the Tithe Commutation Act, soon brought 
about many reforms, and the rates, which in 1833 had been 10s. 
per head of the population, soon fell by nearly one-half. But the 
tithe-owners made no restitution to the tithe-payers, and retained, 
and still retain for their own private use, the enormous sums 
which had been given them for the single purpose of paying their 
rates. The tithe-owner whose net income had been £120, and to 
whose tithe there had been added for rates a further £40, soon 
found himself called upon to pay little more than half that sum for 
rates, and piously retained the balance of some £20 as a 15 per 
cent. addition to his legitimate net income. The effects of these 
enormous additions for rates are curiously plain at the present 
time. In those counties in which the Poor Law had been badly 
administered the rates were high, and the additions made to the 
tithes for rates were correspondingly high. In 1831 the average 
sum spent in relief of the Poor in England and Wales was 9s. 9d. 
per head of the population ; but in Essex it was 17s. 2d., in Suffolk 
18s. 3d., and in Norfolk 15s. 4d., and it is in consequence of this ex- 
travagance of their predecessors that in the Eastern counties to- 
day the burden of excessive tithe is found to have become so in- 
tolerable and so ruinous. The sins of the fathers are indeed being 
visited upon the third and fourth generations. 

In order that there may be no mistake as to the real extent of 
this injustice, it may be well to give the particulars of one or two 
cases. In the parish of Halstead in Essex at the time of the com- 
mutation, the net value of the tithe was tixed at £892 18s. 44d., 
and to this the enormous sum of £537 1s. 74d. was added for rates, 
making the total par value of the tithe £1,350. Last year, owing 
to the low price of corn, £100 of tithe at par was worth only 
£74 5s. 2}d., and the real value of the tithe should only have been 
£668 2s. 3d., to which should have been added £99 7s. 74d, to 
meet the rates, which were 3s. 6d. in the £. But, instead of being 
called upon to pay this sum of £767 9s. 10d., the unfortunate tithe- 
payers of Halstead were liable to pay £1,009 5s. 84d. simply and 
solely on account of the enormous sum added to the tithe for rates 
at the date of commutation. 

Another flagrant instance in Essex, again, is the parish of Sible 
Hedingham. At the time of the commutation the tithe was fixed 
at £960 6s. 3d., to which was added £542 1s. 2d. to enable the 
tithe-owner to pay the rates, making a par value of £1,500. Last 
year the value of the tithe proper was £717 8s. 10}d., to which 
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should have been added for the rates at 3s. 8d. in the &, 
£111 16s. Od., making a total of £829 4s. 10}d.; but in place of 
this amount the tithe-payers were liable for £1,121 8s. 7d. Nor 
must it be supposed that these are two exceptional cases. In 
Essex alone last year, in thirteen parishes in which the tithe itself 
should only have been £5,174, a sum of £1,925 was paid in ad- 
dition on account of these additions made at the time of commu- 
tation. 

Here, then, are two most pressing and ruinous grievances en- 
dured by the tithe-payer of the country. On the one hand, owing 
to the break-down of the machinery for ascertaining the price of 
British-grown corn, they are compelled to pay at least 15 per cent. 
more than is justly due; while, on the other hand, owing to the 
monstrous additions made for rates at the date of commutation, 
the tithe-payers in many parishes are called upon to pay a further 
35 to 40 per cent. beyond what was intended by the framers of the 
Act of 1836. It is in this way, with their demand for 50 per cent. 
more as tithe than is equitably their own, that the tithe-owners of 
the country have usurped for themselves the greater part of the 
profits derived from the land. They have become once more the 
great landowners of England. For the landlords they have dis- 
placed there is no Agricultural Holdings Act to give compensation 
for permanent improvements, and the millions expended on bring- 
ing the land into cultivation have been entirely confiscated to 
satisfy the claims of the tithe-owners. In Essex they have de- 
vastated half a county—no conquering army could leave greater 
ruin in its course; and in other counties millions of acres are 
annually impoverished in order to meet their exactions. The 
alienation of Church lands and the plundering of the monasteries 
three centuries ago is amply avenged to-day. 

It was scarcely conceivable that any Government would tolerate 
the continuance of such a state of affairs, and when the tithe- 
owners agitated for certain amendments to be made to the Tithe 
Act of 1836, it was not without reason that the tithe-payers looked 
for some relief from the injustice they had so long endured. In 
this, however, they were doomed to disappointment, for on ac- 
count of a curious combination of circumstances the tithe-owners 
commanded enormous majorities in Parliament. The extreme 
Radical wing declared that they would do nothing to decrease the 
value of the tithe, as they looked forward to the disendowment of 
the Church, and desired that the property of their victim might 
be as large as possible. The Unionist borough members, having 
little interest in a question so intricate, blindiy followed their 
leaders; and the large majority of county members, confounding 
the personal interests of the clergy with the permanent interests 
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of the Church, stoutly supported the Government in resisting all 
consideration of the claims of the tithe-payers. It was in this way 
that the Tithe Act of 1891 passed through the Commons; giving 
the utmost satisfaction to the tithe-owners, whose grasp on the 
land was much strengthened, and giving at the same time keen 
satisfaction to the enemies of the Church, who clearly foresaw the 
discord that it would infallibly create. But the changes made by 
the Act were after all not very large. The excessive demands of 
the tithe-owners had not been always willingly responded to ; and 
the Act provided that, instead of the tithe-owner employing a 
paid collector, the landlords should act as unpaid tithe-collectors, 
and in case any of their tenants should become bankrupt, or prove 
defaulters, they were to be responsible still for the tithe to the tithe- 
owner. It cannot be very difficult to imagine the feelings of the 
tithe-payers under such circumstances; but their cup was not yet 
full. 

Parliament, for many reasons, did not deem it wise to allow the 
tithe-owners to become the apparent as well as the real owners of 
so much of the land of the country, and a clause was therefore in- 
serted in the new Act forbidding the tithe-owner to seize upon the 
whole instead of his tenth part, and limiting his demands to two- 
thirds of the annual value of the land. The Minister in charge of 
the Bill expressly stated that this clause was inserted as much to 
favour the tithe-owner as the tithe-payer. It was pointed out 
that unless something was left to maintain the buildings and meet 
the other expenses of maintenance on an estate, the land would 
go out of cultivation to the loss of the tithe-owner; and it was 
thought that if no means of subsistence was left to him, the tithe- 
owner might lose the services of the luckless landowner who had 
become the unpaid tithe-collector and estate-agent. It was, how- 
ever, not without some demur that the friends of the tithe-owners 
accepted this clause, and it was enacted that the “annual value” 
of the land should be ascertained by reference to its assessment for 
Schedule B of the Income Tax. But the ingenuity of the tithe- 
owners has entirely defeated this most moderate attempt to limit 
their demands. Last year, in countless instances, owing to the 
terrible agricultural depression, the cultivators of the soil not only 
obtained no profit, but found themselves involved in heavy and 
unlooked-for losses. This deplorable condition of things was in 
many cases proved to the satisfaction of the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners, who remitted the whole of the assessment to Schedule B. 
As the “annual value” of their lands for the purposes of the 
Schedule B assessment had been acknowledged to be nothing 
at all, the owners naturally looked for the promised relief under 
Clause 8 of the new Tithe Act, It was believed that two-thirds of 
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nothing must of necessity be nothing. But the tithe-owners had 
discovered that, though the Income Tax Commissioners some- 
times directed that the payment of Schedule B should not be en- 
forced, the original assessment still stood in their books; and, as 
the Tithe Act had said that the “annual value” was to be ascer- 
tained according to the assessment, they extorted by the aid of 
their lawyers the full tithe from the luckless tithe-payer, already 
nearly ruined by the losses he had incurred. 

Such, then, have been the uses to which the tithe-owners have 
put the various Tithe Acts, passed by Parliament with the full 
sanction of their representatives. By means of two flaws in the Act 
of 1836 they have in some cases taken 50 per cent. more than they 
are properly entitled to; and when Parliament, in 1891, en- 
deavoured to some extent to limit their demands, they have had 
recourse to a miserable subterfuge to defeat its humane intention. 

It is by these means, then, that the Church has made enemies 
among those who should be her foremost friends. Far and wide 
will the influence of the hostility of these men be felt. Every 
labourer driven from the tithe-ruined fields of Essex to take 
part in the hopeless competition for employment in the East 
End of London, carries with him the tale of the ruin the 
Church has brought upon the once fertile fields of his native 
county. Not a single acre of land is driven from cultivation by the 
tithe-owners, but the lessened wealth-production brings loss alike 
to labourer, landlord, tenant-farmer, and tradesman. Yet, with 
every family driven from the land by the demands of the tithe- 
owners, there is less work for these tithe-owners to do. 

It is not to be supposed that these things are unknown or unap- 
preciated, and it certainly would seem wise if Churchmen would 
put some check on the devastating hands of their ministers, 
lest the indignation their conduct is arousing should in the 
end bring harm to the Church herself. In answer to such argu- 
ments as these, it is idle to say that the clergy are already 
poor and cannot submit to any further reduction of their in- 
comes. The poverty of the clergy, though a deplorable fact, is 
entirely beside the question. Their poverty may be, and to most 
men’s minds certainly is, a standing disgrace to those wealthy lay- 
men of their Church who can subscribe so largely to Church 
Defence funds; but their poverty is not, and never can be, a justi- 
fication for their oppressing the oppressed, and taking from the land 
more than is their just due. Nor can any policy be more short- 
sighted than to tolerate such a state of things under a mistaken 
notion of supporting the Church. The Church of England is an 
institution not in any degree to be confounded with the temporal 
needs of a single generation of her ministers. Her glorious past 
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gives promise of a not less glorious future, not wisely to be sacri- 
ficed nor even imperilled for some temporary gain of this world’s 
goods. 


Mistaken notions of this kind in times past brought about a re- 
formation which shook the Church to her very foundations, and 
robbed her of one half of her possessions. Luther complained in 
his day that the clergy arrogated to themselves the name of the 
Church, and in his memorable letter to Pope Leo X. he asserted 
that “ nothing is heard of now but the avarice of the priests.” In 
such plain terms do the voices of the Reformers call to us across 
an interval of some four centuries, warning us against the abuses 
which brought trouble to the Church in their day, and it rests 
with the laymen of the Church to decide whether this warning 
shall be in vain. Certain it is that unless some steps are taken to 
curtail the demands made by the tithe-owners in the name of the 
Church, a second crisis in the history of our Church will arise, a 
erisis which all schemes of Church Defence will be powerless to 
avert, and which will free the agricultural industry from the 
pitiless hand of the tithe-owners, now grasping it to its extinction 
and ruin. 

Henry R. Farqunarson, 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION—FOR LAYMEN. 


L 
Question.* 
Wuart are the present evils which it is alleged that the adoption 
of Bimetallism by international agreement would remove ? 

1 gather that they are supposed to be— 

1. Low prices. 

2. Fluctuation in prices. 

3. Abnormal competition from silver-using countries. 
Answer. 

The evils which the adoption of Bimetallism would remove 
are those, and only those, if any, which have resulted from its 
abandonment. The consequences of the abandonment of Bimetal- 
lism, i.¢., the consequences of the abandonment by bimetallic 
countries of the free coinage and full legal tender of silver, and 
not of gold, were: (a) divergence in the relative values of silver 
and gold, whereby silver-using and gold-using nations lost a fixed 
par-of-exchange, i.¢., the standards of value of silver-using and 
gold-using nations ceased to be fixed in relation to each other ; 
and (b) increase in the area of gold-using countries, with corre- 
sponding decrease in the area of silver-using countries, whereby 
the purchasing power of gold increased, whilst the purchasing 
power of silver did not increase, or slightly diminished, i.e. the 
standard of value of gold-using nations appreciated whilst the 
standard of value of silver-using nations remained stable or 
slightly depreciated. Accordingly, the consequences of the aban- 
donment of Bimetallism, which Bimetallists regard as evils, and 
which the resumption of Bimetallism would certainly remove, 
were: (a) that gold prices and silver prices ceased to fluctuate 
together; and (b) that gold prices fell, whilst silver prices did not 
fall, or rose slightly. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney’s political friend, who propounds the 


* The questions in this catechism are a repetition of those addressed in the May 
National Review to Mr. Leonard Courtney, who replied to them from the Bimetal- 
list point of view, followed by Lord Farrer and Mr. Bertram Currie, who replied 
to them in the June number, from the Monometallist point of view,—Epitor N.2&, 
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original question in the May number of this Review, proceeds 
to answer it by wrongly assuming that the evils complained of 
are: (1) low prices and (2) fluctuation in prices. It is not low 
prices but falling prices, and it is not fluctuation in prices, but 
fluctuation in gold prices independently of fluctuation in silver 
prices, which constitute the evils in question; because it is not 
the level of prices high or low, but the fall in the level of prices 
from higher to lower, which Bimetallists regard as discouraging 
production, and as discouraging it more in those countries in 
which such fall is greater. Whether Bimetallists are right or 
wrong in regarding a fall in prices as an evil, and in regarding 
it as an aggravation of such evil that a fall in prices should 
occur in some countries only and not in others, is the question 
at issue. But they are undoubtedly right in regarding these 
phenomena as consequences of the abandonment of Bimetallism, 
—the first largely and the second entirely ; and, if the real evils 
had been assumed in the discussion instead of the wrong ones, 
Lord Farrer would have been precluded from saying, as he did 
in the June number of this Review, that “if and so far as they 
exist they are not due to currency causes.” 
Question. 
1. Way sHoutp Low PrIcEsS TAKEN ALONE BE AN Evit? 
Answer. 

1. Lord Farrer and Mr. Bertram Currie, in commenting upon 
Mr. Leonard Courtney’s reply by way of further enlightening Mr. 
Leonard Courtney’s interrogator, do not distinguish sufficiently 
between low prices, which taken alone are not an evil, and falling 
prices, which taken alone, or in conjunction with other things, 
are an evil. Falling prices, however slight, represent an increase 
in the purchasing power of money, which low prices, however 
low, do not; and accordingly falling prices involve a falsification 
of the standard of value, which low prices do not. 

And not only do Lord Farrer and Mr. Bertram” Currie not dis- 
tinguish enough between low prices and falling [prices, but they 
do not distinguish fat all between a fall'in particular prices and a 
fall in general} prices, 7.e., between a fall in the prices of some 
commodities, and a fall in the prices of commodities on an average. 
Yet (a), while there may be a fall in particular prices there may 
not be a fall in general prices, because there may be a rise in other 
constituents of the average, and so the average itself may not 
change; and (+) while a fall in particular prices (an unavoidable 
thing) taken alone is not an evil, a fall in general prices (an 
avoidable thing notwithstanding) taken alone, or in conjunction 
with other things, is an evil. 

(a) General prices may remain constant although particular 
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prices change, because the action or inaction of law, which 
determines the quantity of money, can determine that general, 
or average, prices shall neither rise nor fall; but the progress 
of invention, which determines the quantities of particular com- 
modities, may, other things being the same, determine that parti- 
cular prices shall rise and fall notwithstanding. Under money 
commodities exchange indirectly for each other, as under barter 
they exchange directly tor each other ; and the ratio at which they 
exchange, in the one case as in the other, is similarly affected by 
the comparative quantities of them. The interposition of a com- 
modity as a medium of exchange, therefore, determines, according 
to the relative quantity of the commodity interposed, the ratio 
at which commodities exchange immediately for such interposed 
commodity (iv. the value of every commodity in terms of money 
or «hsolute prices—particular and general). But the interposition 
of a commodity as a medium of exchange does not affect the 
ratio at which commodities ultimately exchange for each other 
(7.e., the value of every commodity in terms of every other, or 
comparative prices). Accordingly, whilst the progress of inven- 
tion may determine that at a given time one suit of clothes ex- 
changes for (say) two quarters of wheat, the action or inaction 
of law will determine whether at such time such a quantity of 
each commodity exchanges for £2 or £1, or any other amount: 
of money. 

The progress of invention, other things being the same, will result 
in a fall in the value of some particular commodities as compared 
with others (and therefore in a fall in some particular prices as com- 
pared with others), according as it results in the production of a 
greater relative quantity of such commodities, by reducing their cost 
of production as compared with that of others ; but the progress 
of invention will not result in a fall in the value of commodities in 
general as compared with money, i.e. in a fall in general prices, 
unless, other things being the same, it causes commodities to 
increase more than money, which the action or inaction of law, by 
increasing or allowing to increase the quantity of money propor- 
tionately, can prevent. Accordingly, while the progress of in- 
vention may determine that a suit of clothes which at one time 
exchanges for two quarters of wheat shall at another time (in 
consequence of the production of more suits of clothes as com- 
pared with wheat) exchange for one quarter of wheat, the action 
or inaction of law (by increasing or allowing to increase the quan- 
tity of money proportionately to the greater production of com- 
modities, other things being the same) can determine that the 
saine amount of money shall still exchange for the given 
quantity of both commodities taken together. And, thus, if 
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the purchasing power of money is maintained, though the value 
of suits of clothes as compared with wheat will be reduced, the 
joint value of both as compared with money will remain the 
same, and whilst there will be a fall in the price of a suit of 
clothes from £2 to £1 6s. 8d., there will be a rise in the price 
of two quarters of wheat from £2 to £2 13s. 4d. 

(b) A fall in particular prices taken alone is not an evil; but 
a fall in general prices taken alone, or in conjunction with 
other things, is an evil. For, whilst the abundance of commodi- 
ties due to the greater efficiency of labour * is in any case a gain 
to society, yet, if such abundance, owing to the action or inaction 
of law, is accompanied by a fall in prices, it involves individual 
injustice or loss to the active agents of production, operating 
as a discouragement to their enterprise and energy; and by 
thus retarding the rate of production, the gain to society 
tends not to be as great as it would be otherwise. A fall in 
prices (whether due to the relative abundance of commodities 
consequent upon the greater efficiency of labour, or to the rela- 
tive scarcity of money consequent upon the action or inaction 
of law) involves the transference from the active producers of 
wealth of a larger proportion of production in satisfaction of the 
“tixed” charges due to the passive owners of wealth: and the 
fact that a greater abundance is available to provide the amount 
is no justification for the transference of it, or any part of it, 
from those agents of production to whose skill and labour, as 
Lord Farrer admits, it is due, to the other agents of production 
who have furnished neither skill nor labour, and to whom, there- 
fore, it is not due. In justice the whole increase should go to 
the active agents of production. But any fall in prices prevents 
this; and if the fall goes far enough it prevents their partici- 
pation in the increase, leaving them no better off, whilst if it 
goes farther still it leaves them worse off for the abundance 
which they have been mainly instrumental in obtaining for 
society. Whilst, therefore, society will be better off for the 
abundance of commodities due to the greater efficiency of labour 
it will not be so well off as it might be, when such abundance is 
accompanied by a fall in prices. To put it shortly, if society will 
only take care of the production of money, the production of 
commodities may be left to take care of itself. Here is the justi- 
fication for that legislation (in the interests not of any class, how- 
ever numerous, but of the nation) of which Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney’s political friend is in search. 

* « The greaier efficiency of labour ” here connotes the progress of invention, 
including all those improvements in production, transportation, and exchange 


which result in the production of more commodities by the same amount of human 
effort through the application of greater skill and knowledge. 
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Accordingly, Bimetallists, like Monometallists, distinguish be- 
tween a fall in prices due to the greater efficiency of labour and 
a fall in prices due to the action or inaction of law, but Bimetal- 
lists see what Monometallists do not see, viz., that if the greater 
efficiency of labour is accompanied by a fall in prices, it in- 
volves social gain consequent upon greater abundance with 
individual injustice or loss consequent upon the unmerited 
transference of wealth, but that it the greater efficiency of labour 
is not accompanied by a fall in prices it involves social gain 
consequent upon greater abundance without individual in- 
justice or loss consequent upon the unmerited transference 
of wealth; and they see, further, that the greater efficiency of 
labour only involves a fall in prices when, owing to the action 
or inaction of law, the purchasing power of money is not main- 
tained, i.e, when, other things being the same, the abundance 
of money does not keep proportionate to the abundance of com- 
modities. Accordingly, Bimetallists prefer the greater abundance 
of commodities unaccompanied by increase in the purchasing 
power of money, as was the case in 1851-1873, in consequence of 
the Californian and Australian gold discoveries, to the greater 
abundance of commodities accompanied by an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of money, as has been the case in 1873-1895, in 
consequence of the abandonment of the free coinage and full lega- 
tender of silver. They prefer, in short, the commercial prosperity 
of 1851-1873, when the social gain due to greater efficiency of 
labour was as great as possible, owing to the encouragement of 
production consequent upon the fulfilment of men’s reasonable 
expectations, to the commercial depression of 1873-1895, when the 
social gain due to the greater efficiency of labour was not as 
great as possible, owing to the discouragement of production 
consequent upon the falsification of men’s reasonable expectations. 

Bimetallists, like Monometallists, therefore, distinguish between 
a fall in prices due to the abundance of commodities relatively to 
money, consequent upon the greater efficiency of labour, and a 
fall in prices due to the scarcity of money relatively to commo- 
dities, consequent upon the action or inaction of law, «.e., conse- 
quent upon “currency causes.” Unlike Monometallists, however, 
who regard a fall in prices as an evil if due to the former cause, 
and as not an evil if due to the latter cause, Bimetallists regard a 
fall in prices as an evil whether due to the one cause or the 
other, although they regard it as a greater evil if, and so far as, it 
is due to the latter cause rather than to the former. 

This being so, the question whether the fall in prices in gold- 
using countries is, or is not, due to “currency causes,” although 
important, is not crucial from the standpoint of Bimetallist 
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Allowing the distinction all the force which Lord Farrer can 
desire, Bimetallists say that the fall in prices is an evil, be it due 
to one cause or the other; and they are entitled to say that the 
demonetization of silver was a blunder, because if it had not been 
enacted the fall could not have been nearly so great. Had a 
serious fall taken place under Bimetallism, they would have had 
the same title to demand monetary reform, and to blame the 
inaction of law ; but they could not have imputed a large part of 
such fall to the action of law, as they can, and do, now. It is this 
action of law which constitutes the gravamen of the grievance, 
and which puts upon Lord Farrer and the Monometallists the 
responsibility of saying, in order to be logical, that such action 
was right, and that its consequences have been desirable. 

According to Lord Farrer, Monometallists say that the abun- 
dance of commodities, due to the greater efficiency of labour, is 
sufficient to account for the fall in prices, “ without reference to 
currency causes.” If they say so, then they must mean one of 
two things: either (1) that the greater abundance of commo- 
dities is of itself sufficient to account for the fall in prices, without 
a relative scarcity of money, and consequently that there would 
have been a fall in prices even if there had been a still greater 
abundance of money than of commodities—which is absurd; or 
(2) that the greater abundance of commodities is sufficient to 
account for the fall in prices without any contraction (absolute 
scarcity) of money, and consequently that there would have been 
a fall in prices even if money had not been contracted by the 
action of law—which is the Bimetallist contention. 

Further, according to Lord Farrer, Monometallists rely upon 
“the fact that all prices of goods have not fallen, and that the 
prices of ditterent goods have fallen differently and in proportion 
as the progress of invention has been effective” to prove that the 
fall in prices is not due to “currency causes.” From what has 
been said above, it will be seen that what these facts prove, and all 
that they prove, is not that the fall in the price of goods on the 
average is not due to currency causes, but that notwithstanding the 
relative scarcity of money to goods in general, it is relatively abun- 
dant to some particular goods, and that money is more or less scarce 
relatively to some particular goods, according as the progress of 
invention has been more or less effective in regard to such goods. 
When goods in general increase relatively to money, and general 
prices fall in consequence, particular goods may not increase, and 
may decrease, relatively to money, and accordingly particular prices 
may not fall, and may rise. An analogy may make this clear. Let 
several boats be rowed upon a stream flowing at the rate of three 
miles an hour. Some may move up, some down the stream : some 
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may make way up the bank; and all may change positions rela- 
tively to one another. But it remains true that at the end of an 
hour every boat will be exactly three miles lower down the bank 
than it would have been if there had been no current. The boats 
are moved all together and all equally by the current, but have 
movements of their own which alter their positions relatively to 
each other, and may advance the positions of some positively 
against the current. So is it with prices—particular and general. 
Each price is acted upon by a force of its own (due, other things 
being the same, to the progress of invention), which causes it to 
move up or down, while all prices may be acted upon by a force 
(due to the action or inaction of law) which drags them down or 
up ; some prices may rise against the force which bears most down, 
but all are equally lower, not than they were, but than they would 
be, if there had been no general fall—any price which has fallen has 
fallen more than it would have, and any price which has risen has 
risen less than it would have, by the measure of the general fall. 
An illustration may make this clearer. Whilst (owing to the 
action or inaction of law) the price of commodities on an average 
has fallen about 40 per cent., the price of wheat (owing to the pro- 
gress of invention*) has fallen about 20 per cent. more than the 
price of commodities on an average (or about 52 per cent.) in 
twenty-two years. But if the price of commodities on an average 
had not fallen or risen (7.e., it the purchasing power of money had 
been maintained) the price of wheat would still be 20 per cent. 
lower than the price of commodities on an average — ie, it 
would now be about 38s. a quarter, as against about 48s. a quarter 
in 1873, and about 24s. a quarter at present. Again, whilst the 
price of commodities on an average has fallen about 40 per cent. 
the price of coffee remains about 66 per cent. more than the 
price of commodities on an average—i.e., the price of coffee has 
neither risen nor fallen—in twenty-two years. But if the price of 
commodities on an average had not fallen or risen, the price of coffee 
remains 66 per cent. higher than the price of commodities 
on an average—i.e., it would now be about 3s. 4d. a pound, as 
against about 2s. a pound in 1873, and at present. 

For Monometallists to deny in toto, as Lord Farrer says they 


* The fall of 20 per cent. more in the price of wheat than in the price of com- 
modities on an average (i.c., the fall of 20 per cent. in the value of wheat) is due 
to the greater abundance of wheat as compared with commodities on an average, 
consequent upon the progress of invention having reduced the cost of production 
of wheat more than that of commodities on an average—it is due, in fact, in the 
main, to the triple expansion engine, forced draught, and other appliances having 
enabled the same expenditure of capital and labour to transport the same quantity 


of wheat « greater distance, and soto include more fertile soilsin the area which 
is tributary to the market. 
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do, that the fall in prices in gold-using countries is due to 
“scarcity of the standard metal,” is at least inconsistent of them, 
because they are continually telling us that abundance of the 
standard metal, consequent upon the discoveries in the Transvaal 
and Western Australia, will cause a rise in prices in gold-using 
countries. But whether or not the fall in prices in gold-using 
countries has been due to an absolute, or relative, scarcity of 
gold, at any rate Monometallists are precluded from denying that 
it is due to a relative scarcity of money in such countries, which 
is all that Bimetallists are concerned to contend. To deny 
that the fall in prices in gold-using countries is due to a 
scarcity of money relatively to commodities would be to deny 
that the greater abundance of money consequent upon the 
adoption of Bimetallism would tend to cause a rise in prices in 
such countries, which Monometallists strenuously attirm. 
Finally, according to Lord Farrer, (a) Monometallists as- 
sume that, as there has been no fall, but on the contrary a rise 
in money wages* in gold-using countries since 1873, there has 
been no fall in the price of labour; and (b) they rely upon 
the fact that there has been no fall, but on the contrary a rise, 
in money wages whilst there has been a fall in the prices of com- 
modities—and that real wages have therefore risen, and the 
mass of the community has accordingly benefited—to prove 
that no ground is afforded for altering the standard of value. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that there has been no 
fall, but on the contrary a rise, in money wages (i.¢., money 
earnings) in gold-using countries since 1873 (although when al- 
lowance is made for irregularity of employment and loss of profits, 
the assumption is more than dubious), and assuming also, for 
the sake of argument, that the fact that the mass of the com- 


* By ‘* wages” Lord Farrer must be taken to mean not commercial, but economic, 
wages, .c., the reward of labour in its most comprehensive sense, or more strictly 
‘earnings,’ which connote not only wages which are the reward of the effort 
of the workman, but also profits which are the reward of the effort of the 
employer. Wages in the more limited sense, being only a sub-division of the 
share of production which remains after discharging the ‘fixed ” claims of land 
and capital, are not so much a measure of money as @ share of a measure of money 
—they are directly determined by the relative organization of workmen and 
employers, and only indirectly by the sum of production and the adjustment of 
the distributive shares of the agents of production which depend upon money. A 


rise in the price of labour in the limited and commercial sense may occur when 
there is a fall in the price of labour in the comprehensive and economic sense, 
because employés may, by superior organization and insistence, increase their 
share of the product while the share divisible between them and the employing 
jabourers is diminishing, é.e., while the remuneration of labour in the proper sense 
si diminishing. In this passage, and in those which follow, therefore, ‘‘ wages” 
is used to denote ‘‘ earnings,” é.c., wages and profits. 
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munity benetits by the state of the law is in itself a sufficient 
reason why the law should not be altered (although such doc- 
trine is of very questionable morality),* it is still readily 
demonstrable that (a) the fact that there has been no fall, but. 
on the contrary a rise,in money wages in gold-using countries 
since 1873, does not prove that there has been no fall in the 
price of labour; and it is also still readily demonstrable that 
(b) the fact that there has been no fall, but on the contrary 
a rise, in money wages whilst there has been a fall in the 
prices of commodities since 1873, proves that real wages have not 
risen as much as they might, and ought to, have done, where- 
by the mass of the community has not benefited as much as it 
might, and ought to, have done, and that as this is directly at- 
tributable to the existing standard of value, ground is thereby 
atiorded for altering it. 

(a) The economic progress in gold-using countries since 1873 
being, as Lord Farrer admits, nothing more or less than a 
condition of greater abundance due to the greater efliciency of 
human labour, money wages to-day are the price of labour not 
of the same efficiency as, but of greater efficiency, than twenty- 
two years ago; and the fact that the price of labour of greater 
etticiency now is not lower, but on the contrary higher, than the 
price of labour of less etticiency then, does not prove that the 
price of labour of the sume efficiency has not fallen in the 
interval. 

(6b) Moreover, as a fall in the prices of commodities, whether 
taken alone or in conjunction with other things and whether 
induced by currency or other causes, must benetit the receivers 
of fixed money charges, the landlord and the capitalist must 
secure at least a part of the greater abundance due to the greater 
etticiency of labour and, if so, then labour cannot secure all. In 
other words, labour cannot enjoy the whole of the greater product 
due to its greater etliciency, and money wages cannot rise as high 
as they otherwise would rise, winless there is no fall in the prices 
of commodities. Real wages, therefore, cannot rise as much as, 
without prejudice to rent and interest, they ought to rise—ze., 
the majority of the community cannot benefit as much as, with- 
out prejudice to the minority, they ought to benefit—and money 
wages cannot rise proportionately to the growing efliciency of 
human labour, unless, in consequence either of the action or 


* It isalso necessary to premise that even if there had been no fall in the price 
of labour it would not prove that there had been no fall in prices (because there 
may be no fall in some prices, and yet there may be a fall in prices on the 
average), and much less would it prove that such fall, if any, was due to any 
particular cause. 
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inaction of law, there is no fall in the prices of commodities. 
However beneficial, therefore, a fall in the prices of commodities 
may have been to the mass of the community, nominal wages 
being what they have been, the mass of the community would 
have benefited still more if nominal wages had been what they 
might, and would, have been, had there been no alteration 
in the standard of value; and, if the effect of the inaction of 
law has been to allow such alteration in the past, ground is 
surely afforded for the action of law to prevent it in the future. 

When Lord Farrer comes to understand that a fall in the prices 
of commodities, whether taken alone or in conjunction with other 
things and whether due to “currency” or other causes, not only 
retards the production of wealth, but involves less wealth to divide 
between the workers of the world and more wealth to divide between 
those who neither toil nor spin, than would have fallen to their 
respective distributive shares had there been no appreciation in 
the standard of value, he will perhaps not indulge in such an 
“appeal to the gallery” as that with which he concludes his 
answer to this question. 

Question. 

2. FLUCTUATIONS OF PRICES MAY BE AN INJURY TO CLASSES OR 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Answer. 

2. The reader who has followed the above reasoning will have 
no difficulty in understanding that, while fluctuations of par- 
ticular prices may be an injury to classes or individuals, they 
are a benefit to the nation, because they are due to the greater 
abundance of some commodities than of others, according as the 
progress of invention is more effective in the production of some 
commodities than of others; but, on the other hand, he will 
also have no difficulty in understanding that fluctuations of 
general prices (i.e, disturbances in the standard of value) are 
injurious to the nation, because, whether in the direction of a 
rise or fall, they work injustice between classes and individuals, 
and if in the direction of a fall they benefit the passive owners of 
wealth to the detriment of the active producers of wealth and 
by thus discouraging human labour retard the rate of production. 
The aggregate wealth in such case, therefore, is not the same 
as, but is less than, it would otherwise have been, and a national 
interest is involved in saving the industrious from loss and pre- 
venting the idle from gaining. In the case of external loans the 
injustice, of course, remains, while the loss to our foreign debtors 
is unattended by any gain to us as a creditor nation, because, it 
our foreign debtors have to surrender more to our passive owners 
of wealth, they have less to exchange with our active producers 
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of wealth, and thus what is gained to our investment is lost to our 
trade. 

If the “speculation element in trade” is a stimulus, it will 
surely not be disputed by so acute an enquirer as Mr. Leonard 
Courtney’s political friend that it is only so up to a certain point, 
and that when it comes to be based upon disturbance in the 
standard of value, the limit is over-passed; indeed, he would 
probably admit that currency disturbance generally has notori- 
ously hampered legitimate speculation, and that if the re-adoption 
of Bimetallism would secure greater stability in the standard of 
value it would furnish a greater stimulus to trade than the 
“speculation element.” 

Question. 
3. THE COMPETITION FROM SILVER-USING COUNTRIES. 
Answer. 

3. The reader who has followed the above reasoning will have 
no difficulty in understanding that the abnormal competition from 
silver-using countries has been due to the fact that whilst the 
price of commodities on an average has fallen in gold-using 
countries, it has not fallen in silver-using countries, and that 
the inaction of the British Government in co-operating with other 
nations to avert divergence in the relative values of silver and 
gold has accordingly been responsible for the retardation of pro- 
duction in England and the Colonies, and, at the same time, for 
the stimulation of production in India. And it will not remedy 
the invidious character of the law, if, under altered conditions of 
supply of the precious metals in future, the divergence in the 
relative values of silver and gold is reversed, and the prices of 
commodities on an average rise in gold-using countries, and fall 
in silver-using countries, whereby the continued inaction of the 
British Government will be responsible for the retardation of 
production in India, and for the stimulation of production in 
England and the Colonies. Bimetallists regret that, owing to 
the absence of the equilibratory action of Bimetallism in the 
territorial distribution of the precious metals, gold-using countries 
have not shared the benefits of the discoveries of Colorado and 
Broken Hill with silver-using countries, and that gold-using 
countries should have had to bear the whole of the brunt of 
the fall in prices, which ought to have been shared between 
them and silver-using countries; and they also regret, for the 
saie reason, that silver-using countries will not share the benefits 
of the discoveries of the Transvaal and Western Australia with 
gold-using countries, and so, by sharing the stimulus of the rise 
in prices, check the “ degradation ” of the standard of value, with 
all its attendant disasters, which, according to Monoicetallists 
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must be impending for gold-using countries. Bimetallists regret, 
in short, that owing to having divergent, instead of connected, 
standards of value, both gold-using and silver-using countries 
must submit to having a less stable standard of value singly 
than they would have together. The commercial depression of 
one generation is no more compensated for by the commercial 
prosperity of the next, than the commercial depression of one- 
half of the Empire is compensated for by the commercial 
prosperity of the other. 

The evils arising from a “ break of gauge ”—i.e., the evils arising 
from divergent standards of value—which Lord Farrer admits, 
have recently been described by Mr. W. A. Shaw, to whose 
writings Lord Farrer commends his readers, as “ undoing the con- 
structive work of centuries destroying freedom of trade 

. and thereby reversing and letting slip all the course and 
advantages of centuries of development.” And he adds, albeit 
with some exaggeration, “if the present situation of the currency 
question continues for a century, it will sever the world into two 
completely independent and non-communicating circles, silver- 
using East, and gold-using West. The East will go its own way, 
and the West will be left to reconstruct its shattered system, how 
and with what friction and loss it may. The one State to suffer 
by such a cleaving of the world asunder will be England, by losing 
her Eastern trade, and London by losing her position as the centre 
of the exchanges.”* 

In conclusion, therefore, assuming that Bimetallism is practic- 
able, and that a permanent international agreement could be 
secured which would maintain stable equalization between gold 
and silver, it is difficult to see, after submitting a loose rhetori- 
cal treatment of the philosophy of prices to rigid scientific analysis, 
how it can be doubted that England, as a whole, would gain 
by the change, and that the depression in trade would be relieved. 


H. R. BEeEton. 


* A Proposal for a System of International Money. A paper read before the 
Economie Section of the British Association at Ipswich, 13th September, 1895, by 
W. A. Shaw, author of The History of Currency. 
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CLASS SYMPATHIES. 


A creat deal has been said and written about the class exclusive- 
ness of the ’aughty aristocrat, and the doctrine that Jack is as good 
as his master, and Tom, Dick, and Harry—especially Harry—are 
the equals of my lord, and a vast sight his betters, if all things were 
fairly reckoned up, has found its adherents, now in prose and now 
in verse. From Burns’s rank as but the guinea stamp while the 
man is the gold, to the blatant orator under the Reformer’s Tree 
advocating anarchy and universal equality, the intrinsic worth of 
the man has ever been insisted on. And rightly insisted on—bar- 
ring the small mistake that is constantly made of assuming all my 
lords to be worthless scoundrels, and all Harrys to be honest men. 
The intrinsic value of the manhood claimed for the one is denied 
the other; and if fustian, per se, confers moral nobility, ermine, 
also per se, includes moral turpitude. This is a detail which per- 
haps only the captious would cavil at; nevertheless, of such de- 
tails is our life made, and correct premises are somewhat essential 
for right reasoning. Class exclusiveness, then, is one of the Black 
Beasts of the roaring democrat, whose hostility to the rank above 
him, if carefully dissected, would be found to consist of the bones 
of envy clothed with the flesh of desire; and to break down the 
dividing barriers, and let the whole world roam at will through the 
secluded gardens and holy places now fenced off from the crowd, 
seems to those envious Peris in fustian a righteous effort and a 
good deed well done. 

Most social reformers ignore the established facts of human 
nature, as we have it, in favour of some idealistic scheme which 
would work magnificently if we were all cherubim and seraphim, 
but which, under existing conditions, and remembering that we are 
but poor frail mortals, with those apple-pips still clinging to our 
teeth, are as impossible as the air-woven garments of the self- 
deluded king. This doctrine of universal social equality is one 
of them, and class sy:npathies, which, by their nature, include class 
antipathies and class exclusiveness, are of the very fundamentals 
of human nature. Like goes to like ; and the intrusive alien has a 
hard time of it at the hands of those whose countersign he has 
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forged and whose camp he has invaded. As food consists of more 
than the elemental bread and meat, so human life is made up of 
more than the simple virtues and vices. In a complex civilization 
like ours, tastes and shibboleths play an important part, even as 
entrées and sweets come into the ordering of our dinner; and the 
honesty, integrity, and magnanimity of a man are not sufficient, by 
themselves, to warrant his social inclusion among those who have 
added taste and culture to the roll-call. He may be the best fellow 
in the world when you get below the crust and into the core; but 
that crust is terribly hard to digest! He eats with his knife and 
drinks with his mouth full; he would lose his right hand rather than 
set it to a base or foul action, but the cleanliness of his heart does 
not relieve his nails of their perpetual mourning, and it would take 
more than ordinary soap and water to wash those Esau-like fists 
clear of their ingrained grubbiness. His knowledge extends to one 
or two points only, and his talk wanders about these, expressed in 
the purest Doric. Of cultivated taste or educated intellect he has 
not the very faintest line ; all the same, he is as true a man, and as 
honest and good a fellow as ever lived, and no man could possess 
more of the elemental virtues of humanity than have fallen to his 
share. Which does not make him a fit companion for my lord or 
my lady, a proper classmate for young master, or a possible hus- 
band for the young lady. Class sympathy excludes him here and 
attracts him there. To the young lady he is no more than a fine, 
big, trustworthy, two-legged dog, while to Joan gathering berries in 
the next garden his is his last expression of manly delightfulness. 
Young master would as soon think of consulting his horse as of 
taking him into his confidence; but to his own mates he is a 
pattern to go by, and the leader of life and opinion. And all this 
is the result of class sympathy—of class likeness and parity of 
education—of class equalization in taste and the right manner of 
pronouncing Ciceri and shibboleth; and the intrinsic value of 
the human nature within has no more to do with it than has the 
man in the moon. 

An exteme instance ofttimes proves a principle better than a 
more moderate example, and ex wno is an aphorism that carries far. 
What no one can deny in the case of my lord and the virtuous 
peasant is equally true in the more subtle but still undeniable 
gradations of taste and culture. The lines of demarcation are 
slighter if you will, but they are more numerous. The differences 
between the gentleman and the rustic are broad and bold, but not 
so complex, because one at least of the two is simple, by which 
points of unlikeness are reduced in number. There can be no 
points of unlikeness between two creatures of a different order 
altogether ; for blank negation is not unlikeness. Where the types 
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more nearly approach, there, if you will, come in those shades and 
lines of difference which in human society cause class sympathies 
and class antipathies. 

The lady is pretty, with delicate features and a charming smile. 
She knows something of art and more of music, and is creditably 
up in the modern poets and historians. But she says glass and 
grass, and bath and cdffee; cuts her sweetbread with a knife; and 
drinks her soup from the point of her spoon. Her French is of 
the school of Atte Bowe; she puts her elbow on the table when she 
raises her cup to her lips, and she spreads out her last two fingers 
like the wings of a flying bird. Her sister is a fine, frank, favour- 
able young woman, who wears diamonds in the morning, and 
hangs herself about with massive gold chains and dog-collars, 
bracelets and bangles, till she tinkles as she goes like one of 
Moore’s slaves with golden anklets ; and, ask yourself, how would 
Lady Hermione, your mother, and Gladys and Gwynneth, your 
sisters, like either of these young women as the future Lady Four 
Stars and mother of the perpetuating race? The father is a good 
sort enough; but the warm burgher of a country town is scarcely 
the ideal father-in-law of my Lord Four Stars. It may be very 
small and mean and degrading to the higher levels of humanity 
to consider these extrinsic matters as of more importance than the 
central facts of amiability and the like. But so it is; and the 
more complicated the society the more important do these subtle 
differences become. 

When we read of the surreptitious loves of some medizval Lady 
Margaret and her squire, we think what a burning shame it was to 
ban that sweet idyl and make that exquisite love a crime. Our in- 
dignation arises from the fact that we have lost the perspective. 
All the subtle shades of difference are merged in the broad line of 
a common humanity and an idyllic love; and we blame that ruth- 
less father, the irate baron, for his brutal interference, and think 
the fair youth was hardly dealt by when he was packed off to the 
Crusades with no consoling message, “Take care of Dowd” sent 
with him ; while Holy Mother Church took the imprudent daughter 
into sacred custody until such time as she should repent of her folly, 
and agree to marry the bold knight who was her father’s nominee, 
But bring the thing home to your hearth and bosom. Make the 
squire your dashing groom, your handsome footman, or haply a 
smart young tradesman in the town where you are the local mag- 
nate, and then say what you would do if your young daughter's 
vagrant fancy travelled down so far, and she lowered her stan- 
dard to that base level. We blame Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
not because she flirted with the yeoman so much as because she 
refused to ratify after she had flirted ; but if she had married him, 
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heavens! what a cat and dog life they would have led when she 
had recovered from her infatuation and realized the mistake she 
had made! This, after all, is the grand test of class and race—the 
crowning proof of difference and inferiority. Where the women 
marry freely, the men are their equals or superiors; where they 
marry not at all, or only shyly and by rare exceptions, the men are 
their inferiors. Coloured women give themselves willingly to 
white men; how many white women take coloured men for their 
lovers or husbands? A few—here and there one and another; but 
these very exceptions prove the rule; and, if it were not so, racial 
differences would be at an end. If the white women of America 
married negroes, and the English ladies of India married Hindus, 
the several races, now so separate and antagonistic, would gradu- 
ally amalgamate and fuse together. And if our high-born dames 
chose yeomen and grooms and all the rest of “ nature’s noblemen,” 
but not class gentlemen, as freely as they now choose those class 
gentlemen themselves, we should come to the complete and 
thorough democratization of society, where eating peas with tine 
knife, and saying “putt” for “put,” and “ pullpet” for “ pulpit,” 
counted no more than to our ears counts the difference between 
thalassa and thalatta. But until we do come to this we shall have 
our class sympathies and corresponding antipathies—our class 
exclusiveness and our racial enmities. 

Like goes to like. Nowhere is this seen so plainly as in a small 
private hotel, where the most incongruous materials are jumbled 
together like beans in a bag, and where selection of companionship 
comes only gradually and after better knowledge. Then, like 
draws to like, and the sympathies of class are made manifest. The 
cotton-spinner from Leeds talks on the mysteries of trade and the 
doings of the Chamber of Commerce with the silk-weaver from 
Macclesfield and the cloth manufacturer from Bradford; and their 
joint experiences refresh each and all with the flavour of the 
familiar and the accustomed. And what a relief it is to a literary 
man say, when after a spell of companionship with one who knows 
no more of art or literature than he does of grammar or the fourth 
dimensions, to fall upon a student and a scholar, one who knows 
all about books, and subjects, and the classics, and the old drama- 
tists, and who can talk of congenial matters till “the sma’ hours 
ayont the twal.” See two lawyers who have just made each other 
out, how they employ their time in discussing this Q.C. and that 
learned judge, and in speculating on the future of A. who has 
made a decided hit in his last case, and B. who has taken silk. 
So with two army men, when they have broken the ice and 
come to the water. These, however, draw together sooner than 
most others, the sympathy of the mess-table evidencing itself by 
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look and bearing before the first dinner is well over. So, too, of 
sailors; and so of the clergy, who are kenspeckle from the begin- 
ning. All these flow together with a sympathetic understanding 
that stands instead of knowledge. So, too, with people of the 
same quality and degree of taste and breeding. Is it to be won- 
dered at if a genial kind of woman say, accustomed to society and 
seeking to be amiable to her neighbour, opens the conversation 
with a simple question such as: “ Are you interested in natural 
history ?” and receives for answer a curt sharp aggressive, “ Not in 
the least ”—an answer delivered with a snap, like a slap on the face— 
is it to be wondered at if she leaves that unsyinpathetic person alone> 
and quietly ignores him for the remainder of their associated meal- 
times? Cana cultured person find much intellectual fellowship 
with those who talk ecstatically of Ighbury, ’Olloway and Hoxford ? 
—those who are noisy, slangy, loud and rowdy ?—those who are 
confidential as to their intimate disorders, which they detail at full 
length over the soup and the fish ?—those who quietly suppose him 
or her capable of a breach of good manners which would have made 
each individual hair stand on end to contemplate ?—those whose 
difference of opinion is given in a flat contradiction, perhaps backed 
up by some such expression as “ rot,” “rubbish,” “ ridiculous,” to 
emphasize dissent ? 

How can one who is perhaps a Soul, and superfine at that, 
coalesce with another who does not know the very rudiments 
of the esthetic religion? Like Freemasons, congenial spirits 
of a Superior Order recognize one another in a crowd of the 
uninitiated, by a word, a sign, a touch. They know who is of 
the Elect, and who are still outsiders grovelling in the dust of 
common things, with no knowledge of the delights of the super- 
nal—the mysteries of the esoteric. These outsiders they discard 
while congregating together in a closer union, discoursing on 
matters caviare to the general—caviare, perhaps, to the extent 
of being classed with tommyrotics. Wherever two or three con- 
genial spirits are gathered together, there you have a little band 
of brothers and sisters with the whole meaning, if not the circum- 
stances, of a secret society, whereof the profane world sees but 
the bricks of the building, but knows nothing of the holy places 
within. This is essentially class exclusiveness because of class 
sympathy; but this is just the kind of thing that brings down 
odium on the heads of the exclusives, with sniffs and snorts from 
those who are denied admittance. Even in Plato’s Elysian Fields, 
were not the inititated, who had led virtuous lives, nearest to the 
Gods and most forward in the light? So universal is the feeling of 
class likeness and class solidarity ! 

The broad doctrine of a common humanity which binds us in 
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one great family is true so far as the elements of life go. But we 
have got past the elements and have come into the complexities 
of culture and civilization. A common humanity does not fill all 
the interstices, nor touch all the points of the filagree-work. Taste 
and education come in as disturbing influences, and that doctrine 
of a common humanity only answers to circumstances as elemen- 
tal as itself. When we come into the presence of pain and 
disease, death and sorrow, then indeed are we all brothers, and the 
modern Good Samaritan is not particular as to an h too much or 
too little—to the abomination of crude colours in unholy com- 
bination—to the want of the esthetic sense in art and music. 
The filagree dissolves like gold in a furnace, when touched by these 
elemental needs; but outside this as elemental compassion, the 
doctrine of a common humanity does not hold water. People may 
be good. Grant it—they are good, worthy, honest, truthful, God- 
fearing; but that does not entitle them to take rank as your inti- 
mates, unless they have other gifts and other graces. The esthetic 
needs of your life may be purely artificial—things superimposed 
on the original block, and not in any way integral to the first 
design. That does not make them less necessary for your happi- 
ness, even for your self-respect, now that they are so superimposed. 
Had you been left in the original block, left to be a mere human 
being without intellectual aspirations or artistic culture, you would 
have asked nothing more than these simple virtues, and you would 
have been grateful to fate and fortune when you had found them. 
But you cannot accept them now as the total of your require- 
ments, any more than you can live on bread alone. In a desert, 
on board a shipwrecked vessel, on the battlefield, wherever action 
is simple, strong, and direct, these virtues, simple, strong, and 
direct in themselves, will be priceless ; but, in the drawing-room, at 
the dinner-table, in the smoking-room, at the meet, something 
more is wanted, just as in the banqueting-hall more is wanted than 
the flooring and the rafters, the four walls and the trencher-board. 

Your visitor is the worthiest man you know. You would trust 
him with a blank cheque and uncounted gold, and you would 
know that the loveliest maid or wife in Christendom would be as 
safe in his hands as with her mother. But he speaks with a 
broad provincial accent; runs amok at all your prejudices and 
shibboleths, faiths, and practices; asks, in a loud whisper that 
carries farther than any level voice, “ Who’s yon ? what’s he done? 
who may she be?” when strangers to him are introduced into 
your circle; and criticizes your friends quite frankly and with 
amazing shrewdness, also in the same loud carrying whisper that is 
heard all over the room. Are*tyou to be blamed because you forget 
his honesty, his virtue, his manly straightforwardness, and wish 
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him at the bottom of the Red Sea because of his class-unlikeness ? 
Your shrinking from him—your cold shoulder because of his con- 
ventional vulgarity, is all in the way of human nature; and we can- 
not call it degenerate. Artificial it may be, and is; but where is 
artificiality to be trodden under foot, and naturalness—that is, un- 
subdued instincts and untutored manners—to be supreme? All 
social life is artificial, and always has been, so soon as the savage 
man emerged from the brute pure and simple, and became the cotyle- 
donous gentleman. From the cradle to the grave but very narrow 
strips of pure naturalness are left to the human being ; and when we 
fall upon them we do not always prize them, and we do not always 
believe in them. A very natural person is apt to be credited with as 
much affectation as sincerity ; and enthusiasm, openly expressed, 
is sneered at as gush. It is against the tone of society on a certain 
level ; and when it comes it breaks in with a certain sense of dis- 
cord, by which the prearranged harmonies are disturbed. It was 
always so, and always will be so. Glaucus, who wore his chlamys 
in the right way, fastened on the shoulder just so, and falling into 
the prescribed folds—Glaucus, mean, shifty, ungenerous, spite- 
ful, would be more considered in the Agora and the Prytaneum 
than clumsy Cleon, whose brooch was in the wrong place, and 
whose broidered hem was draggled in the mud. Yet Cleon was 
honest, brave, and true, and, man for man, he was the superior of 
the other ten times over. But—he was not of the same class. He 
offended the tastes he did not share; and those who were per- 
mitted to wear the Golden Grasshopper in their hyacinthine locks 
despised those whose fillet was all askew, and whose hair was as 
dusty as a wisp of littered hay. Class sympathies, together with 
class exclusiveness, ruled in Greece as in England. The sojourner 
had not the status of the Autochthone ; and the free-born Athenian 
maid would have had a hard time of it had she sought to win 
her father’s consent to her marriage with the coldly-tolerated, 
not heartily-adopted alien. Like ran to like, there as elsewhere, 
and in that “dear city of God,” that home of freedom—as the 
Violet-crowned has often been called—caste was as exclusive as 
elsewhere. It is so even in pure democracies like America, where 
the lines of demarcation are more subtle and shadowy than in old- 
established oligarchies and monarchies; but, though more subtle 
and shadowy, and less patent to the outsider why or how, they are 
as strong as where more openly confessed ; and the “ first families” 
of Philadelphia, and the untitled aristocracy of Boston, know the 
whole literature of class sympathy and class exclusiveness as well 
as it is known and rehearsed among the créme de la créme of 
Vienna, and the Born of the German Court. 

The culmination and final expression of this sentiment is, of 
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course, to be found in India, where religion lends its sanction to the 
arbitrary division of man, and for the God Brahma’s sake and to 
his honour, those who sprang from his head may have no dealings 
with those who crept out from his feet. Among these believers in 
the divinity of caste things are made so rigid as to be simple. 
The fusion of castes is so impossible as to be undesired, and 
men and women remain in the rank into which they are born 
as do eagles here and carrion crows there. We do not see a 
golden eagle mated with a carrion crow, nor this with a nightin- 
gale ; and what nature has done for the birds and beasts, this long- 
engrafted rule of caste has done for India and the Indians. The 
purdah lady and the travelled ayah are irreconcilable as equals— 
as class companions. The one bides within the safe seclusion of 
her home, shadowed by the curtain which separates her from the 
gross world outside. The other bares her face, crosses the sea, 
talks freely to men of all nations, accursed as they are; and between 
her and the curtained lies not one grain of sympathy—nay, not so 
large as a mustard seed. Where is the common humanity there ? 
Between a high caste Brahmin and a dying Pariah, which would 
be most powerful, the impulse of compassion or the restriction of 
caste? The Pariah might die the death of the dog, than which he 
is no better, according to the stately gentleman passing that way ; 
but the sacredness of class exclusiveness must not be broken, and 
holy hands must not be defiled by an unclean touch. This feeling 
of caste and class is universal, though not always manifested with 
equal fervour. The Jews had it as a nation against other nations, 
rather than as class distinctions among themselves. Though they 
were not wanting in this, as witness the contempt felt for the 
Nazarene and the Samaritan, and the cold welcome given to the 
Gentile who had become a proselyte. Wherein they and the 
Athenian Autochthone shook hands—the one showing that it was 
not only religion they regarded—not only the acceptance of Jehovah 
as the Supreme God over all other gods—the other that the liber- 
ties of Athens so much boasted of were in their nature partial and 
restricted, and more in name than in substance. 

Good or bad, this class sympathy, with its concomitant, exclu- 
siveness, is one of the inherent qualities of human nature, and the 
levelling idea wars against the very foundations of that human 
nature in its social expression. Something has to be made a test 
of exclusion or the warranty of inclusion. Now it is birth, and 
now wealth ; sometimes it is personal prowess, and sometimes 
education; but there must always be the Upper Ten seated above 
the salt and beneath the canopy—the exclusive knot of Souls to 
whom the rest of the world are “ worms ”—the “ warm” men, who 
regard poverty as a crime, and reckon merit by the banker’s book. 
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To attempt to throw all these finer shades and narrow lines into 
one undistinguished splotch, would be disastrous could it be ac- 
complished ; but, as it cannot be accomplished, it is only ridiculous 
as an effort. Like goes to like in all things, and human society 
is not exempt from the general law. To tke refined and cultured, 
refinement and culture are indispensable, but the indispensable to 
them are so much impedimenta to others. When our philanthropic 
ladies carry high art and classical music down to the slums they 
carry that which is unfamiliar and can never be amalgamated. We 
cannot always say the same of the converse. In many of the West 
End drawing-rooms coster songs and music-hall refrains are as 
popular as in their own natural habitat. Which, however, does 
not disprove our thesis. For a great deal of our apparent delicacy 
is only apparent, and the coarse grain of the original nature re- 
mains untouched beneath its shining veneer. To such as these 
the coster and his donah give the piquancy of a relish that is not 
without its value in the silken smoothness of our artificial refine- 
ment—that silken smoothness which, with natures of an intrinsi- 
cally coarse grain, always a little irks, and is gladly thrown aside 
when possible. Let that pass. We come back to the main theme 
—the instinctive character and social value of class sympathy and 
class exclusiveness, and the worthlessness of the endeavour to make 
men equal and society homogeneous. All Paradises are not open 
to all Peris, and those who are born eagles had better keep to their 
own, and not descend to the society of carrion crows; while, in 
their turn, the carrion crows run a few untimely risks if they 
aspire to the eyrie and attempt to look at the sun. 


E. Lynn Linton. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


Crore reform, a serviceable but not exact phrase, is in some of 
its aspects necessarily at a stage where specific definition is not 
possible. One vital truth commands caution. We are not dealing 
with a mechanical system to be pulled to pieces as if it were only 
a lifeless mechanism. The Church is a living organism, and our 
aim, therefore, is to let the life-blood throb vigorously through all 
the organism, to remove all that lowers or checks vitality. Here 
another and a kindred reflection may be made. Growth, develop- 
ment, adaptation, marks of a living organism, appear in recuper- 
ative and restorative forces, and these forces have been abundantly 
manifest in the life of the English Church in every department of 
her growing energies and activities. This very work of Church 
Reform, as we understand it, is nothing new. For example, what 
has the Church of England been doing during this century? Her 
history during that time is full of well-considered measures and 
movements for reform. A long catalogue of abuses and defects 
removed is ample proof that this work has not been neglected. 
Impediments and defects still linger to hamper her, and the 
present season seems opportune for carrying on the task of their 
removal, already begun. 

I refer to the two Patronage Bills introduced in the early part 
of this year, one by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the other by 
Lord Cranborne. By quoting these, I at once limit attention to 
legislative reforms, and it must be admitted that legislation can 
only help to achieve a part of the reforms we all desire. More- 
over, any legislative reforms that may be passed will only be 
helpful in so far as they are an expression of the settled con- 
victions of the great body of Churchmen. Without this, they 
become a yoke or a nullity. There are, however, some reforms 
demanded, I believe, by the wish and resolve of the great majority 
of Churchmen of all schools of thought. 

I begin with private patronage. I have no sympathy with those 
who would do away with private patronage. It is a source of 
strength to the Church of England. Private patrons have a wide 
field of selection. In Wales private patrons have brought in some 
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of the most devoted men whom a bishop, under what I may 
call the congregational pressure, would have hesitated to intro- 
duce into the diocese. Feeling thus, I am the more anxious to re- 
move any abuses which may have grown around private patron- 
age. These probably owe their origin to some confusion of 
thought in reference to the principle upon which the system 
rests. Patronage is a trust, and not a property. Blackstone 
describes the right of advowson as an instance of “ an incorporeal 
hereditament” of which no bodily possession can be had, but 
which exists solely in contemplation of law; and lawyers define 
advowsons as “a trust vested in the hands of patrons for the good 
of the Church and religion,” and tell us “that the notion and 
practise of making merchandize of advowsons and next avoid- 
ances is not easily reconciled either to the laws of the Church, or 
to the ancient laws of the land, or to the nature of advowsons, 
considered as trusts for the benefit of men’s souls.” 

This contention finds confirmation in the Finance Act brought 
in by Sir William Harcourt in 1894, “Estate duty shall not be 
payable in respect of any advowson or Church patronage which 
would have been free from succession duty under Section 24 of 
the Succession Duty Act, 1853.” This means free from duty, if 
unsold. The trifling compensation offered to private patrons 
under the Welsh Disestablishment Bill emphasizes the same 
view. Our aim is to reform private patronage by restoring its 
original character. 

The Patronage Bill, introduced this year into the House of Lords 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, prohibits the sale or ofter for sale 
by public auction of any right of patronage and forbids any charge 
or incumbrance on such right of patronage. The Bill provides 
that the transfer of a right of patronage must be absolute, that is 
an out-and-out transfer without any restrictive convenants; and 
it provides that in case of a transfer the right of presentation 
shall not be exercised for one year after such transfer. This pro- 
vision is one of obvious importance and removes what the present, 
Bishop of London described as “ the worst evil in connection with 
these sales.” Again, the Bill provides for the due registration of 
transfers. Clause IV. runs thus: “ When any right of patronage is 
transferred after the passing of this Act either to a person who is 
or becomes a clergyman, or to his wife or to a trustee for him, he 
shall not be presented to the benefice to which such right of patron- 
age relates.” Clause VI. provides preliminaries to presentation and 
institution. Among these are required letters testin::nial signed 
by three beneficed clergymen and countersigned by : he bishop of 
the diocese where each are beneficed. The bishop shall not insti- 
tute until a month’s notice of such proposed institution has been 
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sent to the churchwardens and published by them, thus giving 
any parishioner an opportunity to object under the provisions 
of the Bill) The grourds on which a bishop may refuse to 
institute are specifically stated and seem to be sufficiently 
inclusive. The declaration proposed in the Bill in lieu of the 
declaration against simony now in vogue, is searching and 
stringent so far as it concerns the clergyman presented to a 
benefice. 

I have one criticism to offer here; I have in my mind a case 
where the friends of a clergyman secured for him his presentation 
to a benefice by a substantial consideration given to the patron. I 
believe the clergyman was entirely ignorant of this simoniacal 
transaction and could sign either declaration with perfect honesty. 
My point is this: a declaration by the clergyman only is not enough. 
Why should the patron not be called upon to make a similar 
declaration ? 

These are the main provisions of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Patronage Bill, and it would appear to me that they are provisions 
which ought to command the determined support of Church people. 
Further, Church reformers will be wise, in my opinion, if they 
concentrate their efforts in securing with the least possible delay 
the passing of these first instalments of patronage reform. Other 
questions touching patronage excite interest. By directing atten- 
tion to what is immediately practical and attainable I curtail, if I do 
not exclude, for myself the present consideration of these questions. 
Diocesan Boards of Patronage have their advocates. Episcopal 
patronage is not infallible, but would a Diocesan Board be an im- 
provement? Boards have their limitations, their prejudices and 
intrigues. A Board with its comminuted responsibility is less 
sensitive to public opinion than an individual who is solely and 
ubsolutely responsible for the disposition of his patronage. Those 
opposed to the transference of episcopal patronage to a Diocesan 
Board can still with perfect consistency recommend the formation 
of a small Diocesan Council with whom the Bishop would consult 
before making any appointment. Again, it would be well to give 
the parishioners due notice of any proposed presentation or insti- 
tution, and thus afford them the opportunity of protest. 

There are cases where purely local reasons, unknown to a Bishop 
or a Board, render the appointment of a particular clergyman 
undesirable, but I believe an impartial judge, with all the evidence 
before him, would give it as his opinion that, taking the Church of 
England as a whole, episcopal patronage does not work unsatisfac- 
torily. 

It may be said that I have entirely omitted all reference to the 
bitter cry of the unbeneficed. So long as there are twenty men 
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available for one vacancy, so long will there be nineteen disappoint 
ments. No new scheme for the disposition of patronage will alter 
the disproportion between benefices and clergy. Churchmen feel 
painfully the hardship and grievance involved in this dispropor- 
tion. We must look for the mitigation, if not the removal, of that 
hardship to determined and sustained efforts on the part of Church- 
men to provide that length of service shall bring with it an im- 
proved status and position for the unbeneficed clergy. It would 
be idle te deny that such an improvement has been steadily going 
on during the last twenty-five years. 

There are other departments of Church reform. Some of the 
reforms most demanded have been incorporated in a Bill intro- 
duced this year in the House of Commons. The Church Patronage 
Bill, brought in by Mr. Hayes-Fisher, Lord Cranborne, Mr. John 
Talbot, and others, deals with an aspect of the’question not indi- 
cated by its title, which should be altered. The Bill is mainly 
directed to the exclusion or removal of inefticient incumbents, and 
only indirectly touches patronage. The Clergy Discipline Act of 
1892 dealt with immorality and crime. This Patronage Bill deals 
with inefficiency and neglect of duty, and thus supplements the 
Act of 1892 in a much needed direction. The Bill increases the 
preliminaries requisite for a presentation or an institution. A new 
form is prescribed for the letters testimonial to be countersigned 
with or without qualification by the Bishop. One month’s notice 
of institution sent to and published by the churchwardens, enables 
any parishioner to object to the institution on grounds already 
legally valid and after the passing of the Act on the ground that 
the clergyman has not been more than one year in priest’s orders, 
or that he is unfitted for the discharge of the duty by reason of 
any circumstance, excluding doctrine or ritual, making his insti- 
tution injurious to the interests of the parish. An appeal lies to 
the Archbishop, or if the living is in an Archbishop’s diocese, to 
three Bishops appointed by the Crown. The provisions under the 
Pluralities Acts of 1835 and 1885, touching inadequate performance 
of duties, remain intact, but with important additions. If the 
Commission reports inadequate performance of duties, the Bishop 
may inhibit the incumbent, and the inhibited incumbent cannot 
interfere with the arrangements of the parish, and may be required 
to give up the parsonage house. Clause 11 deals with insolvent 
incumbents, and the benefice is to be avoided under certain cir- 
cumstances, unless the Bishop otherwise direct. The proviso is 
all-important. There are cases of debt where compulsory avoid- 
ance of the benefice would not only be a hardship, but a grievous 
injustice. Clause 12 enables the Bishop upon information to 
issue a commission to ascertain whether the incumbent is in- 
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capacitated, and if so, he is to be retired on a pension and the 
living vacated. 

One important amendment was added in Committee. “It is 
hereby declared that ecclesiastical duties as defined by the Plurali- 
ties Acts Amendment Act, 1885, includes not only the Acts re- 
ferred to in that definition, but also the due observance in other 
respects by a clergyman of the several promises solemnly made 
at his ordination.” The mover and seconder of this amendment 
stated that it was meant “to strike at the case of a cantankerous 
clergyman.” 

Such roughly, is the Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, and there seemed every probability that the Bill would 
have passed the last House of Commons much in this form. 

Many earnest Church reformers think that this Bill does not go 
far enough. I am less anxious to reach an ideal goal at one bound 
than to know that we are pressing forward and moving towards it. 
Climbers who complain that they are not scaling the topimost 
peak at once are less likely to reach it than the patient people who 
take the peaks as they come. The main provisions of the Bill pro- 
vide remedies which all Churchmen admit to be necessary. That 
necessity arises not from the fact that cases of inefficiency and 
neglect of duty are common, but that they are exceptional. The 
adverse critic generally builds up his rule upon exceptions. It is 
therefore a simple act of justice due to the devotion and self-sacri- 
fice of the clergy as a body that their characters should be cleared 
from the shadow cast upon them by these exceptional instances of 
clerical neglect and inefficiency. We as clergy owe it also to our 
own faithful laity to join them heartily in removing what are 
to them real difficulties and grievances. We owe it above all 
to the sanctity and purity of our vocation to wipe away these 
blots which that very sanctity and purity make all the darker. 

Objections have been urged to the amendment levelled at can- 
tankerousness. As it stands the amendment simply calls for the 
fulfillment of the several promises solemnly made at ordina- 
tion. To resist such an amendment might imply that those 
solemn vows are lightly regarded or laxly interpreted by some. 
My only criticism upon the amendment is this. Imagine a can- 
tankerous and unscrupulous man, with enough of the hedge-lawyer 
in him to keep clear of Acts of Parliament, with just enough ability 
to be offensive, with a fixed resolution to reduce his work to a 
minimum and an innate capacity for making himself generally 
disagreeable. 

It is much to be feared that such a person would elude the 
amendinent to which some objection has been taken. It may be 
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whom Aristotle would describe as “maimed as touching virtue, 
and that there is a more mitigated type of cantankerousness, for 
which it may be well to provide. Great care must be taken to 
distinguish between want of tact and cantankerousness. Many a 
well-intentioned clergyman has lost for a time the hearty co-opera- 
tion of parishioners by want of tact, although a man of sincerity 
and devotion in his work. My own opinion is that the amendment 
as it stands is right, and may often prove most helpful, but that 
the main reason and instance urged for the amendment by its 
promoter was altogether inapplicable. 

This is a brief account of the two Patronage Bills. Both those 
Bills give etfect to some of the reforms most urgently and unani- 
mously demanded. It would be a most disheartening omen if 
this Patronage or Disciplinary Bill, which passed the second 
reading and the committee stage in a House of Commons not 
regarded as eminently friendly to the Church, should be rejected in 
a House of Commons where the friends of the Church are said to 
form a great majority. Living in a part of the Province of Canter- 
bury, where Church defence has been much in evidence, I venture, 
most respectfully, to tell my brother Churchmen in England that 
the rejection of either of these most moderate measures of Church 
reform would render Church defence a work which some of us 
would find it very difticult to undertake, if the necessity for such 
work arises again. 

The whole independence of the clergy and the reasonable 
security for their temporal maintenance are things that must be 
preserved, while inefticiency and neglect of duty must not find in 
this independence a shelter and a strength. We do not wish to 
destroy this bulwark of independence by converting a freehold into 
a mere leasehold or tenancy at will. But we do wish to prove to 
our lay brethren that, while we regard this freehold as a precious 
privilege, we also remember that it is an independence, entirely 
dependent upon the full and loyal discharge of those duties which 
our sacred calling and our ordination vows lay upon us. 


A. G. St. ASAPH. 


CHRISTIAN REUNION.* 


WuEN I ventured, little more than nine months ago, to address 
a meeting at Bristol on that greatest of all questions, the ques- 
tion which is so dear to our hearts, and which, as we reflect 
on what it would bring with it, puts all other questions into 
the shade—the question of the Reunion of Christendom, no 
one could have thought that the question would occupy the 
position which it does to-day. 

A few months ago, though ever present in our hearts, and never 
absent from our prayers—that it would please Almighty God to 
heal the divisions of His Church, and bind up the breaches of Israel, 
the question of reunion, so far as the public was concerned, was no 
more than a smouldering fire. To-day those embers have been 
quickened into a living flame, the light of which is making itself 
manifest, not in England only, or in Europe, but in America, in 
Australia, in India, in Africa, and, in a word, throughout the whole 
world. Can anyone deny this? Everywhere the Press, at home 
and abroad, witnesses to the interest the question is exciting. There 
is not a diocese in England in which the question is not being 
discussed as it never has been discussed before. The head of 
the Roman Communion in England has made it the text of an 
address, the character of which shows the importance he attaches 
to the subject. The Nonconformist bodies, the Evangelical Alliance, 
the Grindewald Conference, have all shown the interest this ques- 
tion has for them. In this connection let me specially allude to 
the generous and noble letter of Dr. Parker of the City ‘Temple. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the request of the English 
Episcopate, has put out a Pastoral letter, the weight and import- 
ance of which—both in what it says and in what it does not 
say—is the more apparent, the more that Pastoral is considered. 
The head of Christendom, the Pope himself—Leo XIII.—has 
addressed a letter to the English people, both Churchmen and 
Nonconjormists, in words which have touched all hearts, entreat- 
ing all to pray for that blessed union amongst those who call 
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themselves Christians, for which the Great Head of the Church so 
earnestly prayed on the eve of His Passion. 

What can we say in the face of such facts but that more has 
already been accomplished than the wildest hopes would have con- 
ceived possible, and that we are in the presence of one of those tides 
and currents in the affairs of men which carry all before them, be- 
cause they are due to the inspiration not of man but of God? Can 
anyone, indeed, doubt that this desire for union is from God ? The 
fact that He has permitted it to fix itself in so many minds, and in 
such different quarters, is in itself an earnest of its accomplishment. 
And because this desire for reunion is from God, we can neither 
be discouraged by censures nor disheartened by mistakes. Nay, 
hindrances, difficulties, misconceptions, opposition, are, if we look 
at them aright, only reasons for encouragement. Opposition 
shows men’s sense of the inherent strength of that which is 
opposed. “What else but obstacles,’ as Dr. Pusey once wrote, 
“are to be expected in a work which is for the glory of God, 
which aims at nothing less than the removal of barriers which 
have suspended for eight centuries the inter-communion of 
east and west, and have severed from the Roman Communion 
almost the whole Teutonic element of Christendom?” It is not 
opposition, but the absence of opposition which we had cause to 
dread. 

Who can doubt that the great enemy of souls is stirred to the 
depths of his being by the mere mention of reunion? Is it not 
certain that all his power and all his craft will be exerted to 
prevent that which threatens the worst disaster to his kingdom ? 
May we not be sure that he will transform himself into an angel of 
light and stir up, if he can, the opposition of good men, if only by 
so doing he can prevent the armies of God from uniting to pull 
down his strongholds? And with this object can anyone suppose 
that he wishes for anything better than that at the beginning of 
the war he should be able to persuade the soldiers of the Cross 
that the battle is too hard for them, the enemies too great and 
mighty to be overcome? What could please him more than that 
the campaign should be ended before it is begun ? and that because 
some have said that union was impossible, and others that it was a 
mere dream ; because on one side things have been brought for- 
ward which were sure to be misunderstood and give offence, and 
on the other there has seemed so little perception of the sin and 
misery entailed by division, we should at once despair, and have 
neither the courage nor the spirit to persevere in our efforts / Is 
it a reason for laying down our arms that there are enemies in the 
gate, and the battle is arduous, and the struggle long ?—or is it 
not a reason for renewed and more sternuous exertion? Let all 
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such faithlessness and cowardice be far from us. Does God 
call us at this time to strive for reunion? We cannot doubt 
it. Obstacles then are nothing. Whether the battle is won 
to-day or to-morrow, whether we stand or fall, concerns us 
not. We have to do our work while it is day, the result 
is in the hands of God. I am sure that in saying these 
things I am but giving expression to the sentiments of all who 
care for Christianity, and [ go on in the interests of that peace for 
which we so earnestly long, to endeavour to clear up certain mis- 
conceptions which, judging from recent utterances, exist in regard 
to the position and objects of those who have this great work of 
reunion at heart. 

It has been said of late that we look for the Reunion of 
Christendom on the basis of a compromise of doctrine, and it has 
been justly replied that while questions of discipline are sub- 
ject to revision, the Church has not a free hand to deal with the 
truths of revelation and of religion. She is constituted simply as 
the guardian and teacher of these truths, and she has no power to 
surrender or to compromise any one of them. But who amongst 
us has ever contemplated reunion on the basis of a compromise of 
doctrine? English Churchmen repudiate as earnestly as Cardinal 
Vaughan the possibility of any such compromise: but we do 
believe, as, apparently, the Cardinal does himself, if I may judge 
from another passage in the address to which I am alluding, that 
some of the doctrinal differences which separate us from one 
another are more apparent than real, and the others are the result 
of misunderstandings which fuller explanations might remove. 
This is but to put in other words what was stated by Dr. Pusey 
long ago, when he said, “that much of the difficulty in the way 
of reunion arises from prejudice; the mass of the English believe 
things to be matters of faith in the Roman Church which, in some 
cases, are no matters of faith,in others are not what they believe them 
tobe. There is a great crust of real prejudice to be broken through, 
and which might be broken through by accurate statements. How 
much is de fide; how much only proximate to faith; how much 
opinions only ’” Again, which I quote the more willingly because 
it directly answers a point raised by the Cardinal when he refers 
to the words of Bousset, “if reunion can only be secured by 
admitting doubts as to questions settled at Trent, it must at once 
be understood that it can never take place.” It is Dr. Pusey 
who points out that it is not on such a basis as this that we seek 
for reunion, when he says :—“ The idea that the Council of Trent 
might be legitimately explained so that it could be received by us, 
and that our Articles contain nothing in their grammatical sense 
adverse to the Council of Trent remains untouched and unre- 
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pudiated.” It is not compromise that is wanted, but mutual 
explanations 

Let me illustrate how much might be done in this way with- 
out sacrifice of principle on either side by a single example, 
and that with reference to the point which Cardinal Vaughan 
tells us “is the crucial one; the very kernel of the whole of this 
question of reunion.” What, the Cardinal asks, is the meaning 
of “The Reunion of Christendom?” and he replies, “It means a 
return to the constitutional union which existed before the break 
up of Western Christendom in the sixteenth century. Until then 
all the nations of Western Christendom were united to the Apos- 
tolic See of Rome. It was a constitutional, corporate union of 
the head and the members. Reunion, then, must mean a return 
to the visible union which formerly existed when there was 
one united body under one visible head.” The kernel of the 
question of the Reunion of Christendom consists in the admission 
of the Roman claim—the claim, that is, “ that the Pope is head 
of the Church by a distinct act of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Divine founder of the Christian religion.” 

To believe, as has recently been well said by Canon Everest, 
in his admirable Essay on the Gift of the Keys, that our Lord did 
provide a visible head for His Church, and that this headship was 
to be the prerogative of St. Peter’s successors; or, with Dr. 
Déllinger, that a care for the weal of the Church, and the duty of 
watching over the observance of the canons was involved in the 
gift of the keys to St. Peter is one thing; to found upon this pre- 
rogative a claim for the successive occupants of St. Peter’s chair 
to be the sole fountains of the episcopate itself, in such a way as 
that every bishop derives his commission and jurisdiction from 
them, is another. Or, to put it more concisely, as Mr. Gore states 
it in his “ Roman Claims,” for the successors of St. Peter to be 
something which other bishops are not, is surely a very different 
thing from the successors of St. Peter being to other bishops the 
source of what they are. In regard to the first, Archbishop Bram- 
hall says—“ Concerning order or interior jurisdiction, I know of 
no controversy between the Church of Rome and us but one— 
whether the Bishop of Rome alone do derive his jurisdiction im- 
mediately from Christ, and all other Bishops do derive theirs 
immediately from him.” And so Thorndike—“ I admit,” he says, 
“a regular pre-eminence for him, the Pope, above all other bishops 
(which is seen in the recourse had to him before others in matters 
concerning the whole Church) but deny that infinite power which 
nothing can be alleged to prove.” But, indeed, when the Cardinal 
talks of the constitutional power of the Pope, what difference, 
which is not susceptible of explanation, exists between us ? 
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It is not the constitutional claims of the Pope as possessing a 
primacy by our Lord’s own appointment which the English Church 
rejects, but the stretching of this power so as to absorb the inde- 
pendent rights of the episcopate and reduce them to mere repre- 
sentatives of the Pope. Assure us that this is not the case, and 
that in the domain of doctrine the separation which some have 
thought was asserted by the Vatican Council to exist between the 
Pope and the rest of the episcopate, so that the former could act 
without the latter, is no part of the teaching of the Roman Church, 
or claimed as a necessary consequence of the primacy conferred by 
Christ, and you have gone a long way towards laying the foundation 
which Cardinal Vaughan has told us is necessary for reunion, and 
that without any compromise on the one side of the teaching that 
the Pope is head of the Church by a distinct act of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, or any compromise of the rights of the episcopate no less 
divinely derived, on the other. A similar method may be adopted 
with other subjects of present division, but it would be too long to 
dwell upon them in an article like the present. I have merely 
touched on one of the most crucial points to show in what way we 
should set about endeavouring to smooth our differences. 

Let me add, in conclusion, first, that if I or any of those 
who sympathize in these efforts have seemed to imply that 
Cardinal Vaughan was indifferent to reunion, or was capable of 
allowing personal considerations to influence his attitude towards 
any attempt to bring about a better understanding between the 
Church of England and Leo XIIL., it can only be because we have 
been completely misunderstood. I am well assured that Car- 
dinal Vaughan has only spoken the literal truth when he says 
that he would willingly lay down life itself to promote any 
straightforward and honest overtures on the part of England 
to the Holy See. Nobody who knows him can doubt this 
for an instant. Neither have we, nor, as far as I know, have 
any others, asked him to accept as his own certain historical 
and theological facts, as we believe them to be, connected with 
the history of the sixteenth century, which, as we think, might 
enable him to take a more favourable view of certain points affect- 
ing the position of the English Church. We have only asked him 
where two views were historically possible, to admit the existence 
of, and, if possible, to welcome the more favourable one; and this 
from the conviction that a generous indulgence of that sort would 
do more to further the cause of reunion than anything else in the 
world except prayer. To try to see the best of an opponent’s 
position—if opponents we must be called--to put the most 
favourable construction on facts that require explanation, is the 
surest way of establishing your own cause, and, in the long run, 
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of winning hearts. Let us all cultivate this spirit, which, after all, 
is nothing but the practice of that charity which “believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, and is itself the very bond of peace and 
of goodwill.” One thing only will I add in this connection. We 
are told that the suggestion of “ corporate reunion savours wholly 
of flesh and blood”; that it is a “ proposal to save the individual 
soul the pangs, the throes, and the anxieties of individual submis- 
sion.” I beg the Cardinal to believe that in this he is mistaken. 
It is not a desire to avoid individual trouble or distress—in many 
cases there would be none such—neither is it, as I humbly think, 
pride that deters us from that submission which the Cardinal 
looks upon as the only means by which peace can be restored 
to the Church. It is faithfulness to what we believe to be truth 
and the trust committed to us; the desire to be true to the post 
in which, as it seems to us, God has placed us, and to be loyal to 
the interests and responsibilities which, as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has well said, in his recent Pastoral, the good providence 
of God seems to be entrusting to the Anglican Communion. We 
have much to gain from Rome; but Rome herself has much to gain 
from us. Is it noloss to the Roman church to have retained within 
her Communion nothing but the Latin races in Europe ? Would not 
the restoration of the Teutonic element, and of the vigour and inde- 
pendence of the Anglo-Saxon race to her fold, be a gain, the impor- 
tance of which it is hardly possible to measure? Again, when the 
Archbishop talks of devotions so prevalent abroad, which are not 
even medixval—does he not touch a point on which, as I should ima- 
gine, he would have the sympathy of many members of the Roman 
Communion. Let us never forget, as an illustration of what I mean, 
that the Divine office, to use a technical term, is recited with greater 
frequency, and greater solemnity by the laity of the Church of 
England than it is in any other Communion in Christendom. We 
hear sometimes of the want of reverence for our Lady, which is said 
to prevail amongst members of the English Church. Is it nothing 
that her own song, the Magnificat, should be sung publicly, day 
by day in England, as it is nowhere else? But this is a digression. 
I would only in conclusion beg English Churchmen to remember 
one thing—the crown and completion of the Oxford Movement, 
and of that great Church revival which it initiated, is the Reunion 
of Christendom. No Church can afford to say to other Churches 
I have no need of you. God has established one kingdom upon 
earth. He did not intend that its members should profess a 
different faith or be debarred from the participation of the same 
sacraments. On the contrary, there is but “One Faith, One 
Lord, One Baptism.” To me it seems we are in some sort at the 
branching of two ways. Despite all that it has accomplished, 
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despite all brilliant appearances to the contrary, the Oxford Move- 
ment will have failed in its object if we ever allow ourselves to 
forget the duty of doing all in our power to heal the schisms of 
the sixteenth century. Both the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Cardinal Vaughan discern in the present signs that something is 
preparing for England in the secrets of Divine Providence. If, as 
[ firmly believe, what is opening out before us is the opportunity 
of furthering the reunion in one visible fold of all who call on the 
name of Christ, let it be ours to spare no efforts to co-operate with 
the gracious designs of God’s good Providence, and to hasten the 
day, when instead, as is too often the case now, of having to defend 
ourselves against our brethren, we may be enabled in our vast and 
united army to set ourselves to fight with all the sin and evil of 
the world, and to bring home the light of the glorious Gospel of 
God our Saviour, to the ends of the habitable earth. 


HaAirax. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMERICAN “SOUND MONEY” PROBLEM 
AND ITS SOLUTION. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE HONOURABLE 
ANTHONY HIGGINS AND MR. MORETON FREWEN.* 


Wilmington, Delaware, 
September 23rd, 1895. 
My Dear Frewen,— 

Yours of the 13th inst. is received. The situation on this side, 
in practical result, is that the United States will take no step towards 
independent and isolated free coinage by the United States alone, nor 
until it comes through an international agreement. The force behind 
free coinage by the United States at sixteen to one, Bills for which passed 
the House in 1878, and the Senate in 1890 and 1893, received its support 
and momentum from the practically unanimous support of the Democratic 
States of the South, with the Republican representatives from the Rocky 
Mountain States. It never had the support of the Republicans north and 
east of the Potomac, the Ohio, and Missouri rivers, including Lowa and 
Minnesota ; nor, indeed, the support of the substantial Democrats of these 
sections. What nominal fsupport it received from men like Voorhees, 
Turpie, and others of that ilk, was but vapor, as appeared when, at the 
nod of Cleveland, they voted for the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act 
in 1893. 

At the adjournment of Congress in August of last year, Senators Jones, 


* This correspondence between the Honourable Anthony Higgins, of Dela- 
ware, and Mr. Moreton Frewen, draws attention usefully to the attitude of the 
‘*sound money ” party in the United States. During the debates in the Senate 
on the Bland Act, and on the Repeal of the Sherman Act, Mr. Higgins, 
a Republican Senator from Delaware, spoke and voted with the opponents 
of ‘‘free silver” and was a so-called ‘‘ gold Senator ” of the straitest sect. The 
letter from Mr. Higgins, therefore, serves to show that in the Presidential 
Campaign of 1896, which is about to open, “‘sound money ” Republicans recog- 
nize to the full all those dangers in gold monometallism which English bimetal- 
lists are never weary of pointing out. Mr, Frewen’s letter in reply marks an 
attempt to build a bridge between ‘ silverites ” and ‘‘ gold men” at Washington ; 
between those who would do everything for silver without any foreign co-opera- 
tion, and those who will do nothing without a complete Union of all the nations. 
There is no doubt that the international agreement suggested by Mr. Frewen 
would meet with comparatively little opposition in England, while in the United 
States it would both satisfy the silver party and placate many of its opponents. 
It might, probably, however, encounter a more serious opposition in Paris and 
Berlin. 
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of Nevada, Pettigrew, Teller, and others, contemplated what Wolcott called 
the “ patriotic union ” between the west and the south, to nominate, say, 
Cameron, for President, on a free silver platform. That dream has been 
rudely dispelled. The overwhelmingly Republican majorities in the elec- 
tions of 1893 and 1894 before Jones, Teller & Co. had put their scheme 
in the field, demonstrated that the country was Republican on issues irre- 
spective of the silver issue, and was not likely to yield its disposition 
against the Democratic Party on tariff and general lines, because of any 
interest it took in the silver problem. That left the Democratic South 
still to be reckoned with. This task, Mr. Cleveland, Carlisle, Hoke Smith, 
and the New York Chamber of Commerce, with active propagandists like 
Col. Patterson, M.C., of the Memphis District of Tennessee, took in hand, 
as ap,ears by whut is known as the ‘Sound Money” campaign of 1895 

The result is that, in the place of a Democratic South, substantially united 
for free silver, there is now scarcely a half of the Democratic Senators 
from the South in favor of free silver. The latest one to rat from them is 
Senator Mills, of Texas, who has come out upon the bimetallic ground of 
an international agreement. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce entered into the scheme of the 
Memphis Sound Money Convention, and its members addressed personal 
letters to all their correspondents in the Southern States—merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers, railroad men, and others engaged in transporta- 
tion—indeed, to all the interests not merely bucolic, urging them to attend 
the Memphis Convention in full force. The result was an occasion that 
was not only influential, but impressive. For the first time since the issue 
was raised, the free silver Democratic districts have been put on the defen- 
sive. This appears especially in the Kentucky campaign, now in full and 
furious blast. Hardin, a free silver advocate, was nominated by the 
Democrats on a sound money platform. Blackburn is contending for re- 
election to the Senate as a free silver advocate. Hardin, since the nomi- 
nating convention, having come out violently for free silver, is being 
overwhelmingly repudiated by the sound money Democrats, and it now 
looks as if Kentucky may elect a Republican Governor and Legislature, 
and send a Republican to the Senate in Blackburn’s place, on a platform 
really for gold monometallism. It seems that the Kentucky Republicans, 
under the impulse of their antagonism to their Democratic neighbours, 
have gone to the extreme verge of gold monometallism. On the other 
hand, of the two Republican Senators from the South, now in the Senate, 
Elkins, of West Virginia, Secretary of War in Harrison’s Cabinet, while 
favourable to international bimetallism, is thoroughly opposed to gold 
monometallism ; and Pritchard, the new Republican Senator from North 
Carolina, is for free silver, as the Republicans of North Carolina very 
largely are. 

Therefore, with the Democrats in the Senate split in twain on this 
issue, there is not enough free silver force left in their Party for our free 
silver Republicans of the Rocky Mountain States and the Pacific Slope to 
rally to, and, therefore, last week Senator Jones, of Nevada, announced 
that he intends to co-operate with the Republican Party, As I remarked 
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at the outset, this means, to my mind, merely a notice to England that the 
United States does not again propose to take upon her shoulders the silver 
burden, either with the idea that we alone can restore the parity, or, failing 
to do that, that we will indulge in any such delusion or heresy as a mitiga- 
tion of the situation by “ an enlarged use of silver.” Practically, our situa- 
tion is the one I have so often put to you before :—‘ Keep on ; we will see 
which is hurt the worst—America on the one hand, or England and Europe 
on the other.” To be sure, we are selling our wheat below cost, its price 
ruinously depressed by increasing gold premiums in South America or the 
Far East. The balance of trade is against us, and we can only maintain 
the gold reserve by enormous increases of our national debt, for which we 
get no value. Enough money has been poured down this rat-hole to 
fortify every important harbour of our coast, and to build a fleet that 
could sink any that England could send to our shores. 

But on the other hand, we at least have no manufactures to export to 
the Orient, or to other silver-using countries. Not yet have we come even 
to the supplying of our own domestic demand, while England and the 
Continent are handing over the Oriental market to the Orientals, and will 
soon give the commercial supremacy to the yellow races over their own. 
Such a stupendous currency blunder now fully exposed, such a peril now 
so gravely impending, cannot be long maintained by responsible British 
statesmen. 

We think the best contribution that can be made by America now, is 
to maintain the existing situation, so that, by her sufferings, Great Britain 
may come to see the light. If, however, after a full, a deliberate, and a final 
test, the resultant of all the forces should prove that Great Britain would 
not abandon gold monometallism, it is a question, but no more than a 
question now, as to what, in that event, the bimetallists of the United 
States might do. The result, however, as above indicated, of the conflicts 
of the present year, is to show that there exists no force within the United 
States to open that question at this time, or until the sense of England, as 
the outcome of her recent elections and her new Parliament, shall have 
been deliberately and solemnly ascertained. 

I agree with you that Mr. Balfour’s utterance in answer to Sir John 
Leng is quite favourable, and not unfavourable. If he had said that 
bimetallism is a dream, he would have meant that the present Government 
would never support it. I have never seen any ground to fear substantial 
opposition from Germany, if England should determine to take the step. 
I doubt not that the Jews and money-lending interests of Germany will 
make a serious conflict ; but it still remains true, that it is England that 
bars the way. For the time being, the theatre of conflict is transferred 
from America to Great Britain, both among her people and in her Parlia- 
ment. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Anrnony Hicerns. 

To Moreton Frewen, Esq. 

P.S.—If the publication of this will be of any service to your reform 
movement in England, of course you are at liberty to print it. 
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White’s Club, October 8th, 1895. 
My Dear Hicerns,— 

Thank you for your letter, the publication of which at the present 
time may do much good on our side of the water. It reflects faithfully 
the general sentiment of the “ gold men” in both Chambers of your Legis- 
lature, and is in the spirit of that cable-message which you and the other 
leading anti-silver Senators sent last year to the Lord Mayor; a message 
signed by both the Senators for Massachusetts, both the Senators for New 
York, and both the Senators for Ohio. ‘ We believe,” you said in that 
message, “that the free coinage of both gold and silver by international 
agreement at a fixed ratio would secure to mankind the blessings of a 
sufficient volume of metallic money, and what is hardly less important, 
would secure to the world of trade immunity from violent exchange fluc- 
tuations.” 

Mr. Cleveland’s attitude, the missions to this country which he has en- 
trusted to Mr. Edward Atkinson, the platform adopted by the Massachu- 
setts State Democratic Convention, only this month; the tone of the New 
York Press ; the news sent to our Press —all these have made it increas- 
ingly difficult to persuade people here that still your “ gold men” are, as 
I believe, in very close sympathy and agreement with the aims of the 
bimetallists in this country, in France, and Germany. 

But if this is the case, and anyone who knows your “ record ” at Wash- 
ington, knows also that you represent the intelligent “sound money ” 
sentiment of America, can we not internationally adjust our differences ? 
Are we to fight to the bitter end? Are your fields to go out of cultivation 
because of a vast increasing gold premium in the ports of Asia and South 
America? and is that natural and proper expansion of our mineral 
industries—such, for example, as coal and tin, to be cut down because 
Pahang, employing Chinese labour, can always afford to sell a ton of 
Strait’s tin in London for 650 of her silver dollars; while Japan can 
deliver coal in unlimited mass anywere in the Far East for four of her 
silver yen per ton. Here is a form of competition fostered by falling 
exchanges which is really murderous in its severity. You read the late 
Professor Pearson’s book on “ National Life” ; from his standpoint, the 
conditions of Asiatic competition are likely to be quite serious enough 
to the white races, without giving those yellow hordes, by our legisla- 
tion, their full valued white money at half price. 

If, then, the exchange crisis has become well nigh intolerable, on what 
lines may an issue so complex be settled quickest? Your country and 
Germany and France would like an international settlement of the 
silver question ; but they want England to make her full subscription. 
What is that full subscription? I venture to think that the some- 
what unwilling defence I made of the attitude of England, when 
speaking before the National Silver Convention at Washington three 
years ago, does define the limits of what can in fairness be asked of us, 
What is wanted is a Monetary Union on some such lines as these. A 
group of nations which already have masses of full legal-tender silver in 
their currencies, let us say the United States, France, and Germany, to 
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agree upon a ratio to suit not us but themselves (presumably | to 154) 
and open their 'lreasuries concurrently to receive either metal at that 
ratio. Now let me put this question to you: Suppose we in England were 
bimetallists in a vast majority, both in and out of Parliament, what then 
would you others wish England to do? Do you reply, ‘‘ Open her mints in 
England and in India to both metals at our ratio.” I do not think this 
would be your reasoned reply. I think you would take the view that if 
England allied herself with your bimetallic group by agreeing to demone- 
tize gold in India, opening her mints there only to the free coinage of 
rupees, and further agreed to give Berlin, Paris, or New York gold on 
demand (and remember that, given bimetallism in those nations, no mer- 
chant could demand gold if he wanted it, but only legal tenders), she 

would better strengthen the bimetallic system than by conforming _ 
rigidly to the monetary policy of you others. It is the fashion to 
ascribe the extreme steadiness of the comparative values of gold and 
silver before 1873 to the French bimetallic system; but what was 

there behind that system? Was there not a second line of reserve, 

and that the open mints of India? Before 1873, no matter how great 

the mass of the Comstock silver pouring upon the French mints, at a 

time when you took none of it, still France took it with entire readiness, 

because the faster it poured into France, the faster it poured out to 

Bombay, to be there exchanged for gold bills on the Bank of England 

representing produce exports on the high seas for London. So that 

actually any 154 ounces of silver bullion “ certified” by the French mint 

stamp Was a sixty day demand draft vid every port in Asia for an ounce 

of sovereigns lying in the Bank of England. Now, is that a bad system ? 

Is that not a system which should recommend itself to silver and to gold 

men alike at Washington ; and why should Paris and Berlin regard it 

with disfavour? Look at these figures; they are from the repo ‘t of our 

Silver Commission in 1875. 


ABSORPTION OF SILVER BY INDIA. 


Annual average net ii..- 


{ Years. ' portal iam oS vee | World’s ele | — - aed 
£ £ 

1851-55 2,600,000 8,140,000 61 to 613 

1856-60 10,030,000 8,140,000 614 ,, 6275 

1861-65 9,970,000 9,630,000 6033 ,, Gly 

1866-70 9,430,000 10,210,600 614 ,, 60% 

1871-75 3,050,000 13,940,000 604 ,, 563 


From the above table you will recognize how very large England’s sub- 
scription was to the cause of silver before the abandonment of bimetallism 
by the other nations in 1873. In effect, we were the customer for almost 
the entire product of Nevada and Colorado, Out of 220 millions sterling 
produced by the world’s mines England took no less than 164 millions 
to make “honest money” of; money that would stand the test of the 
melting-pot. 

Having some knowledge of India, and writing in the interest of bi- 
metallism, I should be sorry to see the British Empire included in a 
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bimetallic union. Any student of this question who has examined the 
currency position fin India, agrees that b:metallism—the concurrent 
legal tender of the two metals—would be a dangerous experiment to 
apply to that country. For if the gold sovereign were once legal tender 
money in India, India’s immense favourable trade balances would come to 
be drawn in gold rather than in silver; and the sovereign, if ever scattered 
through India, would be swept wholesale into hoards, Even as it is, when 
gold does not go naturally to India to liquidate trade balances, but has to 
be specially ordered out from Europe, a very great jdeal of gold yearly 
is shipped to India to disappear for ever into hoards, Infhoarding, the 
smaller the bulk, the greater the satety, and the greater also the facility of 
transfer ; so that were both gold and silver equally broadcast in India as 
legal tender, it would be the yellow metal which would presently shake 
down into the hoards, until only the white metal was left above ground. 
Under such a system, Europe and America would be perpetually ex- 
portingjgold to India, and in the event of a harvest failure there, throwing 
the balance of trade against her, the re-exported metal from India to 
Europe would be mostly silver. I may add that between the years 1848 
and 1877 the aggregate trade balance in favour of India was no less than 
£511,000,000 sterling, a sum largely in eacess of all the gold which came 
during those years both from California and Australia combined. Do not 
these figures emphasize the impolicy of including the Eastern portion of 
the British Empire in any bimetallic union? If it is inevitable that India 
should remain the “sink” of one or other of the metals, it is preferable 
that she should continue to absorb that metal the hoarding of which will 
cause the smaller inconvenience in the Western world. 

There are two other proposals the four nations might consider—first, 
the issue of notes representing small-change silver. People here will not 
carry four half-crowns in their pockets, but they would carry a handy 
small note or two, or three, representing each four half-crowns, the legal 
tender of which notes should be limited to four ofthese notes, If nations 
representing 200,000,000 of people agreed to come to market simul- 
taneously and buy an ounce of silver per capita to put behind such a 
note issue, the purchase of 200,000,000 ounces of silver would at once 
restore the ratio of 1 to 15}; at which point your mints and those of 
Paris, Berlin, and India, would jointly open. ‘This proposal for small 
silver notes was made by our monometallist Commissioners in the report of 
1886. In your country where people are in the habit of carrying silver 
certificates, such notes would circulate with entire readiness; and you 
could probably employ at once all and more than your proportion 
(70,000,000 ounces) for this purpose. 

For the second clause this suggested monetary Eirenicon, I refer you 
to that unanimous resolution of your Senate last year—the Wolcott reso- 
lution—that Mexico, in view of her great interest in silver and the silver 
exchanges, should be asked to erect a mint to strike Mexican dollars in 
San Francisco ; [ would add to this suggestion a mint also in London or 
Bombay. I will not now elaborate this, but there is in it much more 
than meets the eye. Enough now to say that the Mexican dollar, ‘896 fine, 
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has been (per ounce) at a steady premium for the past two years over bar 
silver which is ‘915 fine. Mexican dollars, then, which ought to have been 
worth nearly two cents an ounce less than “ bar,” have generally been 
worth two cents more. A greatly increased coinage of “ Mexicans,” 
which are the familiar currency of a large part of China and the Malay 
Peninsula, would always make silver a “quick market,” would stimu- 
late Asiatic exports, and thus make silver easy of absorption in the, 
perhaps, improbable event of sudden rich silver discoveries. 

I have outlined to you a settlement of the currency trouble which 
appears to me the right settlement. It is a settlement on which such 
antagonistic forces as Mr. Balfour on the one hand, and The Times on 
the other, would unite. It is also, if regarded from an economic stand- 
point, probably the safest and the most enduring settlement of all. Look- 
ing also to all the varied predispositions of the four Signatory Powers, it 
seems to follow along the line of the least resistance. Some such solution 
as this I, at least, have for some years past regarded as the one most 
equitable and most practicable. Here in London it will be fought only by 
that handful of professed contractionists who are getting very rich by the 
disaster of trade and agriculture; men whose profession as money-lenders 
makes them “bulls” of gold. Such men do not want any settlement at 
all of the exchange trouble. They are looking on the contrary to that 
good time coming when, margins having entirely vanished, they will be 
able to foreclose and enter into peaceful possession of the properties of 
their mortgagors. And these men have also this further very excellent 
reason for delaying reform until the latest moment: they know full well 
that on the other side of reform—reform being the condition precedent 
—there is awaiting a demand for restitution. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Moreton Frewen. 
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